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[Copyright secured Jan. 12, 1859.] 
Continued from page 17. 

Fine and valuable stuffs have long been 
manufactured from the long, soft, woolly hair, 
admirably fine in texture, of two species of 
Lama—the Alpaca and Vicugna ; and cloth 
of beautiful quality continues to be fabricated 
from the hair of several species of goat.— 
Those of Angora and Cappadocia are said to 
have the longest and most silky hair, but the 
Thibet goats have long enjoyed a world wide 
celebrity, for the beautiful finencss of the 
wool which they produce ; it is from the hair 
of this goat that the magnificent cashmere 
shawls, and other stuffs, are manufactured. 
A very fine, durable, excellent cloth—called 
mohair—capable of resisting a light shower, 
has long been used in Europe; this is also 
made from the hair of a goat. 

Probably the best method of ascertaining 
the real fineness and exact quality of wool, 
is to count the rumber of imbricated scales 
in an inch linear: the words real fineness are 
used in contradistinction to apparent fino- 
ness, which, it will presently be shown, are not 
one and the same thing. The careful exami- 
uation of a great number of specimens clearly 
demonstrates, that a moderately coarse wool 
(microscopically speaking) may possess the 
full number of imbrications per inch, whilst. 
a wool one third the size of the former, may 
have but few, and those large scales. The 
following table will assist the explanation : 





A.pure Saxony showed-..-......- 150 to the inch 
“ Spanish ewe............- 150 « «- 
« Spanish buck............ 150 « “ 
“ Spanish ewe............. 150 « & 
“ Spanish ewe............. 140 « “ 
“ Silesian buck............ 125 « “ 
« SN RE rae - 125 « “ 
ae OO eigen 125 « “ 
6 OS a ial A ta 120 « “ 
*¢  Silesian....._. Seccna epee 4 ss 
« LE ena Sr” és 
“ Southdown buck........- 100 “ a 





A pure Southdown, wether. ...... ~@ * as 
es Southdown and Leicester. 80 “ ss 
6“ Leicestershire..........- 100 “ ad 
“ Leicestershire........... 50 “ “4 
6 French buck........-..- 110 « 6s 


It may appear almost incredible that the 
pure Silesian wool, hereafter figured, de- 
scribed and extolled, is really (comparatively) 
acoarse wool, with only 125 scales to the 
inch, while the Saxony and Spanish wools, 
although coarser than this particular Silesian, 
almost invariably present 150 scales to the 
inch. The highest number of scales seen in 
any Silesian wool has not exceeded 125 ; and 
from this number they have dwindled down 
to aslow as 100. A pure French buck, al- 
though a fine wool, yielded only 110 scales 
to the inch. The Southdown and Leicester- 
shire wools are confessedly of large} size, and 
their scales of imbrication have necessarily 
increased volume; for such, 100 is really a 
large number, whilst 50 may be assumed as 
their average number. The most beautiful 
wool it is possible to imagine had only the 
latter number. 

It must be borne in m‘nd that in comput- 
ing the scales of imbrication of all these 
wools, they were counted as they appeared 
in a linear series on one edge only. Reference 
to some of the figures that illustrate this pa- 
per will show two other series of scales,— 
one central and two lateral, and adding the 
central series of scales on the other side of 
the wool, which, although invisible, are yet 
there, makes four rows of imbricated scales, 


in every inch of surface of the wool; thus | 
the figures in the table should be multiplied £ 
33 | by four, to give an idea of the real number, 


of scales in the given space. But even this 
rule requires cautious Jimitation, depending 
really, on the size of the wool; thus, in the large 
Leicestershire wool, four rows of scales can be 
distinctly counted transversely on one side of 
the wool, and the same number must exist on 
the ozher side. In all the varieties of fine wool 
of pure blood, the scales are reduced in num- 
ber, in a transverse direction, but they are 
very much closer together, so that they yield 
a greater number as a linear series. 

Wool, as it comes to the hand of the mi- 
croscopist, is so dirty and greasy, that an ex- 
amination of it is vain, until it be thorough!y 
cleansed, and to do this in many instances is 
a somewhat difficult matter. The plan adop- 
ted was to macerate the specimen required, 
for not less than one hour in sulphuric ether, 
then agitate it for some time in clean water, 
let it remain long enough to soak out the for- 
mer fluid, dry it, and it is ready for the micro- 
scope. But some wools are particularly 
greasy, especially the Saxony varieties ; some 
of these required maceration in Sulphuric 
ether for four days and nights, and even then 
were fur from being clean. ‘“ Old Seventy ” 
and his son furnished the dirtiest wools yet 
contributed ; after lying in ether two days 
and nights, they were supposed to be clean 
and were mounted as preparations; the exami- 
nation of them revealed a most extraordinary 
sight—the surface of the woo! being every- 
where covered with large excresences, knots, 
or quarls, upon which imbrications were dis- 
tinguishable. This circumstance being re- 
garded as remarkable, a drawing of it was 
immediately made, but, some circumstances 
giving rise to suspicion, the engraving of it 
was stopped, the preparation ripped open, 
and once more submitted to the ether for 
another two days and nights; at the expira- 
tion of this time all the “ knots” had disap- 
peared. Ifence it was evident that the grease 
upon the surface, when freed from dirt, was so 
transparent as to show the scales of imbrica- 
tion distinctly through it, the fact chiefly de- 
pended upon for the integrity of the “ knots’ 

The second question embraces the con- 
sideration of the best kind of wool to be 
employed in the construction of fine fabrics. 
The investigation of the specimens contribu- 
ted leaves no doubt that the Saxony is the 
best and most reliable wool tor this purpose; 
it presents a great general uniformity of size, 
imbrications of a well-marked and very deci- 
ded character and of full number, no pure 
Saxony having yet been seen with less than 
600 imbrications {o the inch. The Spanish 
appears to rank next in superiority, the Sile- 
sian and French being inferior in respect to 
the fineness of their imbricated scales. Seve- 
ral specimens of Silesian wools were equal in 


apparent fineness to the Saxon, and one, fig- 
ure 8, as regards the diameter of the wool, 
finer than any Saxony yet seen ; but although 
many beautiful specimens of Silesian may be 
found in the collection preserved, they aro, 


pee 
AN ee 





Fig. 8. Specimen of-jine Silesian Wool. 
upon th: whole, much more capricious and 
uncertain than the faxony, and always defi- 
cient in the number of their imbrications. 
Another representation of Silesian wool is 
given, figure 9, which manifests the ordinary 


Fig. 9. Specimen of ordinary Silesian Wool. 


type; whereas figcre 8 is not only above the 
average, but the most remarkable specimen 
yet examined. 


great uniformity of size,is given in figure 10. 
Finer Saxony wools there are, but this being 
a notorious and favorite sheep, namoly, “ Old 
Seventy,” has been preferred as an illustration 
lof a pure Saxon wool, 





Fig. 10. Savon Wool from, the fleece of “ Old Seventy.’ 
, 


It is remarkable, however, how nearly the 
wool of the finer varieties approximate in 
size, when pure; seen with a magnifying 
power of 900 diameters, a pure Saxon wool 
measures about one square of the micrometer, 
or the 1-100th of an inch: less than this is 
very fine, whilst a little larger cannot be re- 
garded as coarse. The same rule applies to 
the Spanish, and to som? of the French, but 
upon the whole, these are capricious; the 
most uncertain, decidedly, are the Silesian: 
were there more like figure 8, they would 
merit and receive the utmost commendation. 
(To be continued.) 


. 


2a In Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois, 
where so large an amount of grain is sold and 
carried off, instead of being fed out to stock, 
they are selling their lands by the bushel in 
the shape of wheat and corn, and that for a 
price utterly ruinous. Commerce, founded 
upon such agricultural economy as this, must 
come to anerd, although the folly will con- 
tinue to be avenged on posterity even to the 
third and fourth generation. 

gaz The bilious diseases, so prevalent in 
new countries which have been cleared in a 
short space of time, certainly teach us the im- 
portant fact that trees are promoters of good 








health. 





A Saxony wool, of much beauty, and of 


“Nothing to Sell.” 


Mr. Epitor:—lIt is generally understood 
that you have an eye open to the agricultural 
interests of the State, and that you can ex- 
plain some of the proceedings that occur from 
time to timv amongst the men who profess to 
be farmers. In my business operations dur- 
ing the past three months, I find that a new 
answer has crept into the farmer’s dictionary. 
In former years it was all “hard times.” But 
this year the times are admitted to be good, 
and now when a farmer is asked to pay a 
debt, the collector is met with the new reply, 
“Thave nothing to sell.” Can you tell me 
whether the land is less productive than that 


cheese, to sell? Do the farmers eat ail their 
produce up, and after working and toiling, 


to pay my taxes” You tell him that beef 
and pork are bringing very good prices: “I 
have not got any to sell!” “ Well,” you re- 
ply, “ wheat is doing very well.” “ So it is,” 
he says “ but Ihave not got any to sell!” 
“Well, corn is bringing a good price.” “ Yes, 
that’s true, but I have not any to sell!” 
“ That’s bad,” is the reply; “oats and barley 
are bringing good prices, why don’t you put 
them in market?” “I would if Icould, but 
Thave none to sell!” “ Well, then, the crop 
of grass must have been good, the past year, 
beef, is bringing a fair price, have you got 
any cattle ready for market?” “ Well, no! 
not ahead!” “Pork isin good demand at 
fair rates, you ought to have some hogs.” 
“ Yes, we had two or three, bat they are put 
down for the family, we haint got any to 
sell!” “How many sheep have you got?” 
“Only some ewes in lamb, and I don’t see 
how I am going to winter them over, witunt 
buying fodder; and where the money’s com- 
ing from, I dont know, for I haint got noth- 
mg to sell!” “ How many acres of land 
have you?” I asked this interesting specimen 
of the farming population. “ About one 
hundred and sixty acres, and there is a hun- 
dred of it cleared ; but it haint produced any 
thing these three years. Wheat don’t grow 
as it used to, and I can’t hardly get enough 
out of it to pay for help and taxes. I haint 
nothing to sell!” 

This is a sample of the answers I have 
generally got, during a short time I have 
taken to collect a few debts, owing me in the 
rural districts, within the past month. Now, 
Mr. Editor, I want you, if you can, to post 
me up on the system of farming, that yields 
this terrible crop of “ Nothfng to sell,” and 
which I have found prevalent over a large 
portion of as good looking a farming coun- 
try as lies out of doors. 

Yours, 
Pontiac, Jan, 15, 1859. 


Peter Paypown. 





[We shall endeavor to enlighten “ Peter” 
on this subject at an early day; meanwhile, we 
hope to have some of our intelligent farmers, 
who are in the business of raising this crop 
of “nothing to sell,” take up the subject and 
discuss it. We regard the crop as a great deal 
worse than chess, or mullen stalks, quite as 
worthy of being hoed up by the roots as 
Canadian thistles. Perhaps there are some 
who make money out of this crop, and who 
can explain the process by which it is rendered 
profitable. We are willing they should 
have a hearing, and hope they will give the 


“Peter,” the benefit of their experience.— 
Ep.] 





Inquiry about Hogs. 


Mr. Eprror.—I was much pleased to notice 
in your issue of the 8th instant, that Mr. J. 
V. D. has given to the numerous readers of 
the Farmer, his experience and observations 
in rearing and fatting swine. As the pork 
business forms an important item in the reg- 
ular business of every farmer, and also an 
article of commerce, as well as consumption, 
I for one, would like to be informed what 
breed of bogs he keeps, and also their weight 
when killed. In this part of the State we 
think we have some very good breeds of hogs, 
easy to keep, readily fattened, and withall, 
very nice when dressed; such az the Essex 
and Suffolk breeds, introduced by J. S, Tib- 





bitts, with their crosses. None of these are, 
as far as I know calculated to thrive on so 
short an allowance as Mr. D's pigs receive ; 
but readily devour one ear, and are then 
ready ‘or more. I hope that J. V. D. and 
many others will give the result of their ex- 
perience in raising and fatting hogs in the 
Farmer, that young and inexperienced far- 
mers, like myself, may be benefited and help- 
ed along by those who are so far off that they 
cannot learn by personal inspection. 


0. R.P. 


Canton, Wayne Co, Mich. Jan. 1T, 1859. 








Oats. 





of other States? Can we no longer raise | 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, tur-| reports that oats must rule high the coming 
nips, beef cattle, sheep, hogs, wool, butter, or spring It is invariably the ease that when 
| there are high prices one season there is a 
_ corresponding fall the next, and we have only 
through summer’s sun and winter's frosts, | to point to the extreme high rates paid for 
have they no surplus? Ask a farmer at the | seed barley during the spring of 1857, and 
present time to pay 4 note and he will tell the rates which have been paid since. The 
you, “it is awful times; can’t get any money | oat crop all throughout the western states 
‘failed much more than it did in Michigan. 
| On many of our drier uplands and gravelly 
‘loam plains oats succeeded admirably, and 


agricultural public, and our correspondent | 


It will be noted by reference to the market 


there were fair crops ; but much of this suc- 
cess was owing to the ability of the grower to 
get the seed sown early. The long wet spring 
very much embarrassed the farmer who de- 
pended on his spring crops, and had low or 
heavy soils to deal with, as it did not allow 
him to get his land into a fit state for sowing, 
and this wetness impaired western grow-rs 
more than it did us. But wherever the seed 
got in previous to the heavy rains of May, 
upon light soils the crop did well, and we 
could point to many heavy crops in this vicini- 
ty. On the growing of this crop, which will 
undoubtedly be sown to a great extent during 
the coming season, we wish to give a few 
hints to our readers. 

In the first place nearly every one who 
| grows oats considers it an inferior crop that 
may be grown with any kind of treatment, 
and that it does not pay to take pains to pro- 
cure good seed, or take extra care in prepar- 
ing the ground. Hence it will be found that 
oats are grown most frequently light, and in- 
ferior. It is true that in our climate with its 
short growing season, we cannot expect to 
have a grain as heavy as the Scotch and Irish 
grain with their long seasons, but we certain- 
ly can do much better than we have yet done. 
In the growth of this crop, the proverb should 
always be borne in mind “ that what is worth 
doing at all, is worth being done well.” 

The first point to be attended to in the 
cultivation of the oat, is the selection of the 
right field. It is true it will grow any where, 
but it willnot grow equally well on every kind 
of soil, Asa general rule with us oats are 
grown where it is not handy to put in any 
other crop, and the yield is seldom over 25 or 
30 bushels to the acre. The field selected to 
grow a good crop of oats may be one that 
has been used for corn last year; moderately 
rich as a gravelly loam, and so located that it 
can be plowed early. If the soil has been 
deeply plowed for the corn, and that has been 
an old sod, so much the better, for it will not 
need a second deep plowing the present year, 
for the oats, but the plow may be put to work 
as soon as the frost will let it penetrate to 
| the depth of four inches, and it is dry enough 
‘to turn over, and be dragged. If the land 
will bear it, the harrow should immediately 
follow the plow, and in fact we would sow in 
the afternoon of each day all that had been 
plowed in the forenoon, so important is it to 
get the seed in the ground early, and to gain 
time. 

The selection of seed is not an easy matter; 
there are but few varieties to be obtained, as 
the oat growers who will pay a good price 
or choice seed are few in numbers, and we 
seldom note any effort to improve this grain, 





In Scotland, where oats are grown so that 


they weigh 46 and 48 lbs. to the bushel, 
many growers select two or three kinds and 
sow the seed thus mixed, as they consider 
that they have thus a better and surer return. 
Here oats seldom reach 35 pounds to the 
bushel, and but little attention is paid to. the 
quality of the seed grown. Few attempt to 
procure seed from a distance, by way of im- 
proving the quality of the crop und the weight 
of the gram, and hence much of the oats 
grown on old land are extemely light and in- 
ferior. Those grown on new land are heavier, 
and tend to give some character to westera 
oats. 
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Report of the President of the Agricultu- 
ral College. 


Concluded from page 18. 


It has been found impossible for any Pro- 
fessor to perform the duties of Seeretary, ac- 
cording to section 10 of the organic act of 
the institution. That section contemplates 
a maturity of the farm, which does not exist. 
The heavy expenses incideut to clearing are 
so merged and identified with the labors of 
raising the earliest crops, that separation and 
posting of the separate cost of each would 
engross more time than has been allowed to 
any Professor to perform it. Exact compari- 
gons and tests, and deductions of practical 
and useful results, suppose highly cultivated 
lands and fields with well-defined and perma- 
nent fences, and presumes the estate to have 
entirely emerged from that rough and crude 
condition in which we found it. The most 
important portions of the information, how- 
ever, demanded by that section, are embraced 
in this report. 

The institution has met with serious ca- 
lamities. _ There is great misapprehension, 
however, in the public mind relative to its 
cost. Of the aggregate cost of $109,792.73, 
at which it will stand in January next, $56,- 
320 has been or will be derived from the 
galt. spring lands, which cost the people of 
Michigan nothing. The balance of $53,- 
472.73, would not be more than seven cents 
per capita upon the people of Michigan.— 
But at most, the Agricultural College of the 
State has not cost at this time a sum but a 
trifle larger than the aggregate costs of the 
three Union School houses of Ypsilanti, Ann 
Arbor and Niles—a sum not one sixth larger 
than the aunual expenditures of the Girard 
Coliege, at Philadelphia; a sum not larger than 
it takes to sustain one single college a year 
in one of the eastern States—a sum less 
than the aggregate annual expenditure for 
three years of our own noble University. 

A critical examination of the financial 
accounts rendered will show that the appro- 
priation of $40,000, of February, 1857, 
proved sufficient for the maintenance of the 
institution and proposed improvements for 
two years, for which it was intended; the con- 
sumption of the balance on hand of old ap- 
prepriation, and also of an amount equiva- 
jent to present indebtedness, being payment 
of debts and contracts existing and maturing 
before the faculty entered upon active duty, 
May 13, and for completion and repair of 
buildings supposed to be finished, expenses 
not contemplated in the appropriation named. 

It is a significant fact that for three miles 
from the college, in every direction, land has 
risen in value at rates varying from ten per 
cent. to one hundred per cent. 

It is also a significant fact that numerous 
applications for admission to the institution 
coatinue to be received from various States 
of the Union. I think that our present ac- 
commodations could be easily filled from 


interest on a valuation of more than $100 per 
acre. If the institution could avail itself of 
two thousand acres of land of such inex- 
haustable fertility for securing hay, corn, 
root crops, stock, animal food, &c., at a fu- 
ture time the number of studenis might be in- 
creased to the maximum that one corps of 
Professors could instruct. Eight hundred 
students would hardly require a more thor- 
oughly organized and comprehensive corps of 
Professors, or more illustrative apyliances, li- 
braries, laboratories, &c., than two hundred. 
If the central tract of the land should be 
sacredly devoted to the uses and objects indi- 
cated, the remainder, when the most judicious 
time for sale should arrive, would afford a large 
fund for drainage. Some of the tracts are al- 
ready valuable, far beyond the minimum price 
set upon any public lands, State or national. 

It is true that student labor in term time 
cannot be bestowed upon the lands in ques- 
tion; but the great advantages of capital, 
where one dollar invested in drainage will 
educe five dollars in value in the fat and fer- 
tile soil, the facilities afforded over wide and 
smooth areas, and through an unimpeded 
surface, for practical trials, and profitable use 
of labor-saving machinery; the vast advan- 
tage of bringing home the stock and the 
coarse feed of every kind, to be fed on the 
home farm; and the inviting field opened, 
which can no otherwise be obtained of rais- 
ing various breeds of stovk in abundant 
quantities; all these advantages remain, al- 
though the tract is not accessible to the daily 
labor of the students, 

If the institution is practicable for ten stu- 
dents, it is for a thousand. If demanded at 
all by the necessities of the State, and the 
youthful population, it appeals with irresista- 
ble force to the public sympathy. ‘The argu- 
ment is overwhelming, or itis futile. There 
is no middle ground. We have now, or 
shall have, before we have finished dicussing 
the question, 800,000 people in the State of 
Michigan. Taking the census of 1850 as a 
criterion, 16 per cent. of any large communi- 
ty are between the ages of 16 and 22; Michi- 
gan has therefore 128,000 between the those 
ages. One half of this number may be fe- 
males. Of the 64,000 males not 1,000 enjoy 
the advantages of education beyond the com- 
mon schools. Much as we boast of com- 
mon schools, they are often meagre and un- 
satisfactory, sometimes a farce, rarely afford 
a systematic and thorough training even in 
their limited sphere. They afford no such 
education as this age imperatively demands. 
Reading, writing, and ciphering, imperfectly 
taught, will hardly enable men to comprehend 
those mysterious and pregnant relations of 
the elements, which modern science unfolds, 
and the knowledge of which it is of daily 
practical use in the humblest callings of life. 
Allow 1,000, allow fourteen times that num- 
ber, to be in the enjoyment of superior facilities 
of education, an absurd presumption, and 
there will remain 50,000 young men destitute 
of all means of education, beyond the mere 





other States. 

In regard to legislation, several topics de- 
serve attention. 

The library is entirely inadequate to meet the 
wants of the little community already within 
the walls of the college. Nospecific appropria- 
tion is asked for, because it is not absolutely 
indispensable, yet in miscellaneous reading 
the library will be very deficient, and some 
abe ought to be made. If the State 

ibrarian, in a manner prescribed by law, 
was authorized to derosit one copy of such 
volumes as the State Library contains du- 
plicates of, or more copies than are necessa- 
ry for the use of the Legislature, it would 
afford some relief to the college, and might 
preserve them in the contingency of fire for 
the benefit of the State. 

The students of the institution are now 
divided into three classes. The most ad- 
vanced class will have completed its course 
of studies, if members remain, before an- 
other legislature assembles. The law crea- 
ting the institution, does not empower the 
faculty to confer degrees. It is worth con- 
sideration, whether, for acquisitions of as 
high an order, the same honorable recogni- 
tion should not be conferred, as is done by 
other institutions. 

It has become manifest from the experience 
of two winters, that the most advanced stu- 
dents will, many of them, be compelled to 
teach school during the winter months. This 
will prove a serious embarrassment to the 
college and to themselves. It is worthy the 
deliberation of the legisiature whether sec- 
tion 6 of the organic law of the institution 
might not be so changed as to throw the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the vacations 
of the year into midwinter. 

It is apparent from the last clause of sec- 
tion 5, of the same law, that at the com- 
mencement of each term, if more students 
apply than can be accommodated, the benefits 
of the institution are confined to the citizens of 
this State. At the same time we are ad- 
vised by the Attorney General, that students 
could be admitted from other States to exist- 
ing vacancies at any time, This anomaly 
may, therefore, occur, that students from 





other States might be admitted to the insti- 
tution in the middle, while they could not at 
the commencement of a term. The law 
should be explicit. The privileges of the in- 
stitution should be confined expressly to our 
own citizens, or residents of other States 
should be admitted with or without payment 
of tuition, or payment of room-rent and 
tuition. 

The last legislature reserved the swamp 
lands in the four adjacent townships for the 
use of the college, They embrace six thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-one acres. ‘The 
central tract of two thousand acres, more or 
less, at a average distance of three and a 
half miles from the college, is capable of the 
highest cultivation, and by thorough drainage, 
may be rendered invaluable to the college.— 
There are lands of a similar description in 
various portions of the State, paying a net 


rudiments taught in the common schools.— 
Quadruple all the accommodations of all the 
colleges and seminaries of the State, throw 
wide open their doors, and you have not 
accommodated a tithe of the young men of the 
State clamoring for education. 1 think these 
positions are true, or we are driven to the 
alternative to admit that the people are unfit 
for education, and that it is a boon to be 
conferred on the few. 

Any attempt, therefore, to secure extended 
facilities, and especially to afford the student 
achance to aid himself, is an approximation 
towards noble relief. Any legislative act that 
sets aside, as sacred, land costing the State 
nothing, and which may enable this institu- 
tion, if it proves successful, to enlarge widely 
the sphere of its influence and usefulness, can 
not prove unwise. It can not be wrong. It 
may prove an act of statesmanlike wisdom and 
keen sagacity. 

The institution continues to attract intense 
interest in other States. It should be a sub- 
ject of honorable pride in Michigan, that her 
example in taking the lead in a great move- 
ment, indicative of educational progress, is 
so generally applauded, and in fact imitated. 
The organic acts of her institution are almost 
literally copied by the legislatures of our 
youngest sisters, Iowa and Minnesota. The 
question of establishing similar colleges is 
agitated alike in Alabama and South Caroli- 
na, in Wisconsin and Massachusetts. In 
their due time, a new order of institutions is 
being created. It remains for Michigan to 
retain the lead in this natural and inevitable 
movement, or abandonit., In this view of the 
facts, it is worth the grave attention of the 
legislature, to consider, whether, if any por- 
tion of the princely inheritance of swamp 
lands is legitimately devoted to purposes of 








education, an adequate and permanent en- 
dowment can not be secured for the Agricul- 
tural College of the State of Michigan. Such 
an endowment as shall place its success be- 
yond cavil or controversy, and render it the 
grandest as it is the first institution of the 
kind on the Continent. i 

A joint resolution passed the last legislature, 
instructing our senators, and requesting our 
representatives in Congress to promote the 
assage of a bill granting an endowment of 
and to this institution. By earnest and 
united co-operation of friends in and out of 
Congress, by concert of action between influ- 
ential Congressmen, State legislatures, agri- 
cultural societies, and puneeme, a bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Morrill of Vermont, grant- 
ing lands for the creation of colleges designed 
to promote “Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts,” passed the House of Representatives 
at the last session of Congress by a majority 
of five votes. It is now before the Senate. 
It is suggested that similar resolutions to 
those of the last legislature be promptly pas- 
sed, whatever may be the fate of the bill be- 
fore the Senate. The bill in question would 
appropriate 120,000 acres of land to the 
State of Michigan, ten per cent. of which 





none for the construction of buildings ; the | 


proceeds to be invested in National or State 
stocks, and the income thereafter applied to 
perpetual sup port of the objects designated. 
Although such a boon would ultimately prove 
so invaluable, and afford so permanent and 
reliable a fund, yet it can afford no relief to 
immediate necessities, Legislation, more or 
less generous on the part of the State, is 
therefore, none the less indispensable. 
I remain, with great respect, 
Yours, &c , 
JosePH R. WILLIAMs. 


[ Of the documents which accompany this 
report, we print only B and C. The first 
showing the items of indebtedness, and the 
other the estimated expenditures which will 
be required for the next two years, ] 

[B.] 
Indebtedness. 
T. & J. Hinchman, groceries.....-------. $639 23 


Burt & Watson, Surveyor’s instruments... 187 60 
D. 0. & W. S. Penfield, “ Little Giant ” corn 


TG ioc cscs geen eocensmakees «sth atone 45 00 
Burr & Grove, roofing building, and hard- 

WOPC: Bilicads 05. pose sacs aeep oes es bacc 612 24 
J. Tompkins & Co., horse-power and saws. 135 00 
BD. WEG? PUM ROE sj ocicucu ces weed once sn 130 638 
3. Lansing, blacksmithing-.......------- 130 98 
David Brown & Son, trees, mostly from Sy- 


Geo. W. Mather, services as builder.-..-. 219 43 
Hosmer & Kerr, printing and binding.... 52 00 
H. Hodges, warrant No. 127, outstanding. 80 00 
T. McCurdy, hay delivered on a contract.. 25 00 
Holmes & Co., merchandise........------ 100 00 
John Thomas & Co, crockery, etc-----.- 44 15 
John Whitely, groceries.........----.-.- 144 68 

$2,639 09 

Balance of Salaries due Jan. 1st, 1859, 


L. R. Fisk, Prof. of Chemistry. 400 00 
T. C. Abbot, Prof. of English 








Diteratires:. 222. ct222 2... 465 00 
S. A. Lane, Steward.....-..-.- 75 00 
H, Hodges, Farmer,........--- 244 00 
8,210 69 
Advances by the Board,.---. 7,622 95 
$18,472 73 
[C.] 


Appropriations requi: ed. if accommodations are pre- 
pared for 200 Students, anda requisite Corps of 
Professors sustained. 


Indebtedness........ .-..---.ccecee-n $13,472 78 
Salaries, 2 years, to Jan. 1, 1861: 
Promaent’a.. =. soos see conse $3,000 00 





Prof. of Chemistry as 
Prof. of English Literature.... 2,000 00 
Prof. of Natural Science, from 

April 1, 1859, to Jan. 1,1861, 1,750 00 
Prof. of Civil Engineering, from 

April 1, 1859, to Jan. 1, 1861, 1,750 00 
Prof. of Anatomy and Physiolo- 

gy, from Dec. 1, 1859, to Jan. 


PWGMS cd cccedaaduteatese--o 1088°99 
Prof. of Mental Philosophy, 

from Dec. 1, 1859, to Jan. 1, 

3 |.) eee CORES Pele Oe 1,088 383 
Steward, 2 years....--. --..-- 1,200 00 
Farmer.............-......-- 1,800 00 

$17,166 66 


Estimated cost of Boarding House, over 
and above balances paid by students, 
the same being, practically, compensa» 
tion fer students’ labor, an investment 


in improving the estate.....-.--....- 5,000 00 
MOTRIN 25 << anc to carn cceseweccce 3,000 00 
Barns, Sheds, &c., for Dwellings,--..---- 2,000 00 
New roof and re-plastering Boarding 

Hall, and all other repairs, &c.-.----- 4,000 00 


Contingencies, including Stock, Fruit 
trees, fences, furniture, tools, laborato- 
ry, library, printing, postage, casual- 
ties, expenses of board of education, 
Os Oss oan caseccceeeescanoarcaces. Glee On 
Or, divided by years, and to specific objects: 





1859, 
EGO AGG RR ao ee ons cine dciwaan 
RRIOMIOR, gn. are 
Boar ing House, 
LTT OS i eae ee Se TS RS 
Barns, Sheds, &c., for Dwellings,---- -- 2,000 00 
New roof, repairs &c.,.... ..-< eacc eee #000 00 
COnncangiog. so ccncha oanvnceesns 2,500 00 
Dining Hall, Kitchen, &c, if erected-- ? 
1860. 
OO eee Beer 1 See ae eae $9,916 66 
Boarding House, 2,500 00 
Repairs, alterations, &c. 1,000 00 





Contingencies,.......-..-.-...--..--- 2500 00 
Hall for 146 students, if erected, ..-.--- ? 








Sorghum Syrup. 

The Sorghum has been very generally cul- 
tivated in many sections of our State during 
the past summer, and great quantities of syrup 
have been manufactured. In many families 
no other sweetening is used, excepting for 
tea ard coffe and nice cake. Itis in great 
demand, especially among the children, when 
buckwheat cakes are on the table, and we 
have been told by several housewives that it 
is much better than sale molasses for ginger- 
bread and soft cake. In two or three places 
we had a chance to prove the truth of this 
by eating of the cakes,and fonnd them most 
excellent, light and spongy, without any of 
the vegetable, cane taste perceptible. The 
syrup, it is said, improves with age, if made 
right, and in a few months entirely loses any 
unpleasant taste it may have at first. 





Cost of keeping fine wooled Sheep. 


It costs per head, to keep fine-wooled 
sheep, about $1.50 per annum, washing and 
shearing included, provided hay is $8 

er ton and corn 0,75 per bushel, salt 
bo per barrel. A good flock will average 
about 5 pounds of wool per head, and there 
would be from one-third to one-fourth of the 
flock that would raise lambs. One hundred 
sheep would yield 500 Ibs. wool and 30 
lambs, which, at the present prices,(374 cents 
for Merino wool,) would be $187,50 for the 
wool and $60 for the lambs at $2 per head ; 
amounting to $247,50, The total cost of 
keeping at $1,50 per head would be $150, lea- 
ving @ net balance of $97,50, or nearly $1 per 
head. These figures are correct for a good 
flock of sheep in Western New York at the 
preseut time.—D, 4. 4. Nichols, in Genesee 
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Hogs and their Weights. 
The N. H. Journal of Agriculture gives 
the following memoranda of fat hogs that 
have been killed this winter in that State: 
Eld, J. Harriman, Canterbury, has killed 
a seven-months pig, weighing 309% lbs. 

Samuel Cartland, Lee, slaughtered one 
eight months old, weighing 335 pounds. 

Alva Green, Henniker, a pig nine months 
old, weighing 3934 pounds. 

Alpheus Messer, Newbury, has been in 
practice of equalling any of these—having 
slaughtered a seven months old pig weighing 
3674 pounds. 

Elijah Whittier, of Orange, killed a pig a 

few days since, six months and twenty-seven 
days old, which weighed 326 pounds. 
And here is the “big gun.” Nathaniel 
Flanders, of Hopkinton, slaughtered a hog 
on the first of December which weighed 637 
pounds. 

The premium pig at the Rockingham fair, 
1858, was raised by Mr. Otiver Lane, of Exe- 
ter, N. H., and weighed in March 160 pounds. 
It was killed on Monday, January 3¢, 1859, 
weighed 6833 pounds, and was the largest of 
his age (18 months) ever killed in New 
Hampshire. It was dressed by William 
Flood, Veterinary Surgeon, and his skilful 
assistant. 

Have we not some hogs in Michigan that 
are not afraid to speak for themselves? 
Plants are Fastidious. 

Plants are decidedly fastidious in their se- 
lection of food. Possessed of innumerable 
mouths, they are constantly eating. They 
live both upon the air and soil, but are ex- 
tremely choice of the elements which they 
receive. ‘The air is composed almost en- 
tirely of oxygen and nitrogen, but the plant 
rejects them both; but the carbonic acid 
which comprises the 1-2500th, and ammonia 
the 1-10,000,000 part only of the atmosphere, 
it greedily seizes and devours. Without 
these compounds it could not live. Increase 
them within a reasonable limit, and it grows 
faster and larger; perceptibly dimish their 
amount, and it becomes poor and dies.— 
Prof. Fisk, in Address to the Ingham Coun- 
ty Society. 

Cheating the Soil. 

Science and practice unite in averring, that 
when the farmer cheats the soil, he cheats 
himself. Science asserts that when the soil 
gives up to the husbandman more than it re- 
ceives in return, it grows poor ; and experince, 
I have no doubt, will confirm the fact that it 
is equally unprofitable for the farmer. Fur- 
nish nature with the material, and she will 
manufacture for you without charge the val- 
uable preducts you may covet. Rob her of 
the means of labor, and her returns will be 
scanty. She cannot work a miracle. I be- 
lieve that many of our farmers pursue a very 
impolitic course. That only is valuable in a 
farm which is capable of being converted 
into vegetation, or in some way aids in the 
growth of plants; and that is the most valu- 
able portion which may in the least time be 
transformed into vegetable products. Every 
crop selects the most available part of the 


land is deprived of that part of itself which 
was especially usefal in producing the crop. 
The soil, as it were, becomes culled; each 
season parting with its most valuable con- 
stituents; and in a short time all that is 
worth anything is gone. The man continues 
to own his land, but has lost his farm. It 
will usually take but a little while to dispose 
of all that is valuable in the soil; the farmer 
owns the same number of acres he purchased, 
on which he can pay his annual tax; but the 
farm he bought has been sold—Prof. Fisk’s 
Address. 

Solid and Liquid Manures, 

in nothing do farmers generally manifest 
so little care, as in the preparation, preserva- 
tion, and application of manures. The most 
profitable fertilizers, if properly preserved, 
and of the most general utility, are what are 
called animal manures. That they are fitted 
to improve the soil, if applied in a proper 
state, there can be no doubt, when it is re- 
membered that their constituents have alrea- 
dy formed components of plants. They came 
from the soil through the vegetation of the 

preceding season. They have proved their 
adaptation to vegetable growth. It would 

be useless then, to adduce argumen’s to show 

that all the products of the barnyard ought 

to be carefully preserved. 

Chemical analysis reveals the fact, that 

solid and liquid manures differ materially in 

their composition. Solid manures contain 

more of phosphoric acid, silica, lime and mag- 

nesia, and also organic matter rich in carbon, 

which contributes to the formation of humus 

in the soil. Liquid manures contain more of 

potash and soda, sulphuric acid, common salt 

and nitrogen. It is evident that neither the 

solid or liquid manures can constitute what 

may be called a “complete manure.” Either 

alone would be incomplete, not only in not 

furnishing the soil all that had been removed 

from it, but more especially in not furnishing 





the several ingredients in the proportion in 





which they were received from the soil by 
the crops from which the manure was made. 
Use on your land the solid manure only, 
and you fail to apply the potash, soda, sul- 
phuric acid, and common salt, which had 
Throw away the solid 
and apply the liquid, and you Jose the prin- 
ciple part of the phosphoric aeid, lime, mag- 
A soil, therefore, which for 
a series of years receives but one of these 
manures, must grow poor in those ingredi- 
ents which belong principally to the other 


been taken from it. 


nesia and silica. 


Chemical researches have further shown, 
that when animal and vegetable substances 
undergo decomposition, their nitrogen and 
hydrogen combine, forming ammonia, and 
every farmer knows that this is a very valu- 
Probably there is no one pro- 
duct of decompositicn which 1s of so much 
It forms what is called 
a “forcing manure,” pushing forward the 
growth of the plant in a rapid manner. Now 
the greater part of the nitrogen is removed 
from the animal system by the liquid manure, 
and whenever the latter is not preserved, of 
course the ammonia is lost. 
farmers make any special provision for pre- 
serving this most valuable class of manures, 
It is estimated on very satisfactory data, that 
the liquid manure of the horse is worth one- 
half as much as the solid, while the liquid 
manure of the cow is almost equal in value 
to that of the solid. Pound for pound, in 
their fresh state, the liquid is worth nearly 
twice as much as the solid.—Jb. 

The Hllinois State Society. 

The members of the Illinois State Agri- 
cultural Society held their biennial meeting, 
for the election of officers, on the 5th inst.— 
“ The proceedings,” says the Prairie Farmer, 
“beggar pen portraiture.” The result was 
the election of Lewis Ellsworth, as president, 
and the leaving undone a largo amount of 
Some accounts which we have 
seen, indicate that the farmers who attended 
this session acted very much like members of 
the legislature on the last night of the session, 
with a weak chairman put in to preside, for 
the purpose of letting the members ‘ exu- 


service to the plant. 


How very few 


gs General Chase of Lyndon, Vt., has 
been elected President of the Vermont State 
Agricultural Society, in the place of the 
Hon. F. Holbrook, who has held the office 
ever since the society was organized, but who 
declines a re-election. 

gee Richard Peters, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
writes that he will have the coming spring 
over 500 kids, from his cashmere goats, but 
that they will be grades with the common 
goat, ranging from three-fourths to fifteen- 
sixteenths, which latter is extremely difficult 
to tell from the pure blood. 

Kentucky Shorthorns, 

Cassius M. Clay is out with a savage on- 
slaught on Mr. Klippart, the Secretary of 
the Ohio State Society, and Alexander Wad- 
dle, and some other correspondents of the 
Ohio Farmer, who have been questioning the 
purity of the descent or the Kentucky impor. 
portation of Shorthorus of 1817, and who 
have likewise ventured to assert that the 
Charles Colling of Shorthorn notoriety was 
good authority in matters connected with the 
early improvement of that breed. Mr. Clay 
asserts: “I say the stock of 1817 have the 
best pedigrees of any living cattle. 
pedigree, because it is among the longest and 
oldest on public record, and because it is, in 
consequence of its silly opponents, the best 
of all proven up!” Now the question with 
us would be, do the animals of this descent, 
which Mr. Clay claims to beso good, show 
as well as those more directly descended from 
the choicest stock of the Colling’s animals, 
which he runs down as alloy or mixed race, 
and no improvement on the pure bred Short- 


Dutch Cows, 

Mr. Cheney, of Highland stock farm, near 
Boston, Mass., has made two importations of 
Dutch cattle, consisting, altogether, of three 
They were selected from 
the best herds in Holland, Mr. ©. informed 
the editor of the Veterinary Journal that 
“Lady Louise,” when in poor condition and 
very lame, has given over 25 quarts of very 
rich milk, when on grass alone, and milked 
morning and evening only. By high feeding 
and milking three times a day, she will pro- 
duce from thirty three to thirty-six qutarts 
per day. Mr. Cheney is so well satisfied with 
these Dutch animals, that he proposes to send 
to Holland for more of them, in the spring. 
He also has a large herd of hogs which he 
imported from the same country, that he 


considers very valuable for farmers. 
Imphee Seed, 


John Richards of Tecumseh, writes us that 
he has on hand a few pounds of the Imphee 
seed, of a variety known as the Oom-see-a-ma. 
This kind is somewhat hardier than the Sor- 
ghum and stood the wet weather of last 
spring much better: it matures earlier, and 
yields a very sweet juice. He is about to 
plant a large quantity next spring, but will 
be able to spare seed which he thinks will 


prove valuable, as having ripened h 
consequently become acc bested. bees 


cows and one bull. 
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Ghe Garden & Orchard. 


THE PEAR. 


BY PROF. J. ©. HOLMES, LANSING. 


It is pleasing to see that some few, at least, 
of the Horticulturists of our State are turn- 
ing their attention to the cultivation of the 
pear. The history of its cultivation runs 
back almost to the beginning of time. Much 
has been said, and written, relative to its his- 
tory, its merits, and its cultivation; yet, to 
many cultivators, the pear tree appears to be 
a difficult subject to be dealt with. 

Loudon, in his “ Hortus Britannicus,” 
enumerates several species and varieties of the 
pear, viz: 








ms oR AT, en 1d 
System. Name. English Name. Native Co. Intr’d, 
Wyre communis, Common Pear, England, woods. 
—var. Achras, Entire leaved, do do 
—var. Pyraster, Serrated leaved, do do 
—var. Sativa Garden, Poe a do co 
—Pollveri Polver’s headed 

- leaved, Germany, 1786 
—Salvifoli Sage leaved or 

i Aurelian, France, 1806 


Siberia, 1806 


—_ ifolia Elewagnus leavec 
y pete TH 0 P 8. Europe, = 


—Amygdaliformis, Almond-formed, 


—Salicifolia Willow-leaved, Russia, 30 
—Lanata, Woolly, Nepal, 1818 
—Crenated, Crenated, Nepal, 1820 
—Sinaica, Mount Sinai, Levant, 1820 
—Nivalis, Snow-white leaved, Austria, 
—Acerba, Sour apple, Europe, 


Browne, in describing some of the above, 
in the “ Trees of America,” says: ‘ We have 
subjoined a group of wild pears, with hoary 
leaves, which may be regarded as varieties or 
races, though commonly treated as species: 

1. P. oc. Acuras— The Spiny-leaved 
Pear Trree.—This variety may be known by 
its spiny, ovate, acuminate, entire leaves, 
with long petioles. The leaves and the tube 
of the calyx are woolly, when young, but af- 
terwards glabrous. Pome with its basal part 
long. 

2, P. co. Pyraster—TZhe Wild Acerb- 
fruited Pear Tree, distinguished by its 
spiny branches, roundish, acute, sharply-ser- 
rated leaves, glabrous even when young, as is 
the tube of the calyx. Pome rounded at the 
base, gritty, sour, bitter, and harsh to the 
taste. 

3. P. co. Forus Varizcats—Variegated- 
leaved Pear Tree. 

4, P. c. Fructu VarieGato—Variegated- 
fruited Pear Tree, the skin of the fruit of 
which is variegated with yellow and white. 

5. P.c. SaneurnoLenta—The Sanguinole 
Pear Tree, the flesh of the fruit of which is 
red, or reddish; and, though small and gritty, 
is edible when ripe. 

6. P. c. Frore PLeno—Doubleflowered 
Pear Tree; Poirier de [ Armenie, of the 
French, distinguished for its double flowers. 

7. P. oc. Jasppa— The Jasper-barked 
Pear Tree; Bon Chretien a bois jaspe, of the 
French, having the bark of the wood striped 
with yellow. 

8. P.c. Satitva—The Spineless cultivated 
Pear Tree, from which originated the nu- 
merous sub-varieties growing in gardens, with 
edible fruit. 

9, P. c. Satvironta—Sage-leaved or Aure- 
lian Pear Tree, with thick branches; tomen- 
tose buds, entire lanceolate leaves, tomentose 
all over when young, but glabrous on the up- 
per surface when adult. It occurs both 
wild and cultivated, about Aurelia, in France. 

10. P. c. Nivatis—Snowy-leaved Pear 
T'ree, with leaves oval, entire, obtuse, white 
and silky beneath; corymbs terminal, fruit 
globose, very acid, except when ripe and be- 
ginning to decay when it becomes sweet. It 
is a native of the Austrian Aips. 

11. P. oc. Sanicrror1a — Willow-leaved 
Pear Tree. This variety is a native of Si- 
beria, Caucasus, and Persia. 

12. P. c, AMy@pALirorMis— Almond -shaped 
Pear Tree. It grows wild in rough places 
in Provence, Dauphiny and Languedoe, in 
France, and when cultivated, forms a tree 
with a very irregular, picturesque head, with 
many of the side branches sweeping the 
ground.” 

The common pear tree is not indigenous to 
America, and it was the opinion of Mr. Lou- 
don, that all the wild pears growing in Eng- 
iand originated from the seeds of the cultiva: 
ted sorts. 

The native place of the pear tree appears 
to be unknown; it was cultivated more than 
two thousand years ago by the Greeks and 
Romans. 

In the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, I find the following, viz: 

“Virgil mentions several kinds of pears.— 
The one termed ‘Crustumian,” called also, 
according to Celsus, Nevianum, was the best. 
Columella ranks it the first. Dalechamp 
makes the Crustumian the same as the French 
“ Poire perle,” while Stapel says that it is 
known in Flanders under the name of “ Poire 
de Saint Jaques.” Some make it the same 

same as the English “ Warden Pear.” The 
appellation of Crustumian (Crustumium or 
Crustuminum) was derived from the Italian 
town of Crustumerium, in the territory adja- 
cent to which they particularly abounded,— 
Virgil speaks also of the “Syrian” pear; but 
in Columella, the Syrian pyrum is a generic 
name, embracing both the Crustumium and 
the T'arentinum, Pliny, on the other hand, 


distinguishes between the Syrian and Taren- 
tine kinds. Servius says that the epithet 
‘Syrian, has no relation whatever to the 
country of Syria, but comes from the Greek 
word signifying ‘ dark-colored’ or ‘black,’ and 
Pliny, in fact, assures us that the Syrian was 
a dark-colored pear. Some modern writers, 
however, take it to be the Bergamot. The 
pear called Volemum, took its name, it is said, 
from its large size, ‘quia volane manus im- 
pleant,; ‘because they fill the palm of the 
hand.’ Rueeus thinks they are the Bon Chre- 
tien ; but it would seem more correct, with 
Dryden, Martyn, and others, to make them 
the ‘Pounder’ pears, or, as they are more 
commonly termed ‘ Pound’ pears.” 

Virgil says, “ There is not the same sort of 
shoot to the Crustumiay and Syrian pears, 
and to the heavy Volemum pear.” 

The pear was probably introduced into this 
country by some of the earliest settlers, in- 
deed, the specimens of very old pear trees 
still in existence in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New-York, and on the banks of the De- 
troit river, testify to this fact. 

The Endicott Pear tree, in Massachusetts, 
several pear trees in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut,and the Stuyvesant Pear tree in New 
York, are said to be more than two hundred 
years old, and some of these are bearing fruit 
from year to year. 

Some of the old pear trees that stand on 
the banks of the Detroit river, and resemble 
lofty, spreading elm trees, are supposed, by 
some people, to be more than two hundred 
years old, but this cannot be, for it must be 
remembered that it is not yet two hundred 
years since white men first made their appea- 
rance at Detroit. I have never been able to 
trace the history of these old trees, but in 
answer to my inquiries some of the old, 
French inhibitants say they appeared to be 
as old when they first knew them as they do 
now ; they were large, healthy, vigorous and 
productive then, and they are so now. 

Some of these trees may be, and probably 
are, nearly, if not quite, one hundred years 
old. 

In 1679 La Salle, in his little vessel Grufin, 
and with the missionary Hennepin, and a 
crew of far-traders, sounded his way from 
Niagara river, across lake Erie, and anchored 
at Detroit on the 10th of August, 1679.— 
this was the first European vessel that sailed 
these waters; a large Indian village of Hu- 
rons then occupizd the present site of Detroit. 
It was not until 1701 that a trading-post was 
established at Detroit. This post was held 
by the French till 1760; it then fell into the 
hands of the English. The Indians were the 
principal agriculturists, raising grain for their 
owa consumption and to supply the traders, 
and the soldiers at the fort. 

“In 1760* the stockade that inclosed the 
town and constituted the fort, was enlarged 
and strengthened, until it contained eighty 
or one hundred small houses, closely crowded 
together and thatched with straw.” 

*Early history of Michigan, Sheldon. 

Bancroft, in describing Detroit as it was in 
1763, says: “ This lovely and cheerful region 
attracted settlers, alike white men and savages; 
and the French had so occupied the two banks 
of the river,’ ba: their numbers were rated even 
so high as twerty-five hundred souls, of whom 
were five hundred men able to bear terms; 
three or four hundred French families. Yet 
an enumeration in 1764 proved them not so 
numerous, with only men enough to form 
three companies of militia; and in 1768, the 
official census reported but five hundred and 
seventy-two souls; an account which is in har- 
mony with the best tiadition. 

“The French dwelt on farms which were 
three or four acres wide on the river, and 
eighty acres deep; indolent in the midst of 
plenty, graziers as well as tillers of the soil, 
and enriched by Indian traffic.” 

I have introduced this little piece of histo- 
ry to show that there can be but very little 
probability that any of the old pear trees, 
that loom up so beautifully on either side of 
Detroit river, can be over one hundred years 
old. 

The greater portion of these old trees 
are very productive, and the fruit of some 
of them is very good for the dessert, but the 
majority of the fruit is fit only for cooking. 

Very little attention appears to have been 
given to the improvement of the pear uttil 
near the close of the last century; at that 
time, Dr. Jean Baptiste Van Mons, of Brus- 
sels, commenced a series of experiments that 
resulted in giving to the world many new and 
superior varieties of this delicious fruit. 

(T'o be continued.) 





Shade Trees. 


BY EDWARD MASON, 
Continued from page 19. 

Tre Exim, Ulmus, makes an excellent shade 
tree, and its value for this purpose seems to 
be appreciated in the eastern States, where it 
forms one of the principal arboretical orna- 
ments of cities, college parks, and promenades. 
Owing to the lightness of the spray of this 
tree, its foliage, though umbrageous, is never 
heavy like that of other trees. The elm posses- 








ses the double advantage of putting on its 
leaves early in the spring and retaining them to 
a very late period in the fall; in fact, it is one 
of the last among forest trees to part with 
its foliage. In spring, when the leaves first 
expand, they are a pale and beautiful green ; 
as the season advances, they continue to 
deepen in color, and assume a very dark green 
before they begin to fade. After they have 
been checked by autumnal frosts, they change 
into a fine yellow, and thus assist in producing 
those variegated tints, for which the forests of 
this country are so remarkable. 

When all the good qualities of the elm are 
enumerated : its quick growth, the beauty of 
its foliage, the utility of its shade, and its 
picturesque figure——we find that as an orna- 
mental shade tree, it can scarcely be surpassed, 
and besides all these perfections, there are 
historical associations connected with it, 
which make it very interesting, especially to 
Americans. It was under the shade of an 
elm that Penn concluded his celebrated 
treaty with the Indians, and this famous tree 
continued to be an object of pride and curi- 
osity until 1810, at which time it was blown 
down by astorm. The “Liberty Trees” of 
the revolution were elms; of these the most 


birch are the White Birch, Betula Alba, and 
the Poplar-leaved Birch, Betula Populifolia. 

Tue Locust, Robinia pseudacacia, is a 
well known and much csteemed tree, which 
is very extensively used for shade and orna- 
ment, in almost every part of the United 
States. There are, however some objections 
to the locust as a shade tree, namely, its com- 
ing into leaf too late in the spring and cast- 
ing its leaves too early in the fall, and the 
brittleness of their branches; but these de- 
fects are counter-balanced by the extraordi- 
nary beauty of its foliage, and the abundance 
and fragrance of its flowers. This tree 
would be more admired were it not so com- 
mon; it looks best when contrasted with 
other trees ; it is very subject to the attacks 
of the borer, and requires the application of a 
wash, to prevent the attacks of this destruc- 
tive insect. 

THE Popwar is extensively used as a shade 
tree in some places. There are a great many 
varieties of this tree, all of which are remar- 
kable for the rapidity of their growth; they 
are very easily propagated, and on this ac- 
count have been highly esteemed in every age 
and clime. The name is derived from the 
Latin word “ Populus,” the people. The 





remarkable were at Boston, Providence, New- | poplar grows readily from slips or cuttings, 
port and New York. It was beneath the | 


the shade of an elm ai Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, that the volunteers of that district were 
mustered previous to their march to Bunker's 
Hill. This tree, which has been celebrated 
in song, as the “ Brave old Elm of Pittsfield,” 
was struck by lightning on the 30th of June 
1841, and has been gradually declining ever 
since. 

The Ulmus pendula, or weeping elm, is a 
beautiful tree, well adapted for ornamenting 
parks and pleasure grounds. In making 
a selection of trees for shade or ornament, 
the elm should be placed in a prominent po- 
sition, as it 1: in every way one of the most 
interesting trees that can be found. 

Tue Marte—There are several varicties of 
this tree in the woods of Michigan; the most 
remarkable are the sugar maple, Acer Sac- 
charinum, from which a large quantity of 
sugar is made annually, and which is also 
celebrated for the beauty of its foliage—Acer 
Nigrum, the black maple, and the silver ma- 
ple, Acer Eriocarpnm. The maples seem to 
be the favorite shadetrees of the inhabitants 
of the Peninsular State, so there is no need 
of recommending them. These trees leaf 
early, form an umbrageous head, and add 
much to the beauty of the locality, by their 
variegated tints in the spring and antumu.— 
There are several foreign varieties of this tree, 
which are beautiful, but which have not been 
widely disseminated inthis country; among 
these are the Montpelier Maple, Acer Mont- 
pessulanum—-the Platanus-leaved Maple, Acer 
platanoides, and to plant in small lawns or 
pleasure grounds, the Cretan Maple, Acer 
Creticum, is the most esteemed, although the 
latter mentioned trees are not common, they 
may be obtained in every well-assorted nur- 
sery. 

The native maples abound in the woods, 
and may be had by every farmer, merely for 
the trouble of digging them up. 

Tue Brrop—Betula—-The varieties of this 
tree which exist in the forests of this State, 
are the Yellow Birch, Betula excelsa, the 
Serub Birch, Betula glandulosa, and Paper 
Birch, Betula Papyracea, It was from the 
bark of the latter that the canoes were made, 
in which, until the introduction of steam, the 
principal trade of the lakes was carried on. 
What a wonderful change has taken place in 
a few years! 

Although the birch is not used as a shade 
tree, it is well adapted for that purpose, as it 
comes into leaf early in the spring and re- 
tains its fo iage until late in the fall. Noth- 
ing can exceed the tender green of its leaves 
in the spring; in summer they assume a 
darker shade, but the tree still preserves its 
graceful aspect. In autumn its fading foliage 
assumes a beautiful hue of yellow, and forms 
a striking contrast with the majority of deci- 
duous trees, whilst winter, which deprives 
most trees of their attractions, tends to dis- 
play the silvery stem of the birch, and its 
delicate branches, to much advantage. The 
birch is an extremely hardy tree, refusing no 
soil or situation; it is sometimes found in 
places where no other tree can live, and ap- 
proaches nearer to the north pole than any 
other tree except the arctic willow. The in- 
habitants of well-timbeved countries lightly 
value the good properties of the birch, but 
to those who live in high latitudes, its value 
is inestimable, holding, in their estimation, 
the same rank in the vegetable that the rein- 
deer does in the animal kingdom. Their 
canoes and huts are made of the bark of this 
tree; its bark is sometimes made into an ar- 
ticle of clothing, and in times of scarcity the 
inner bark is ground iuto a kind of flour; 
the sap affords a refreshing beverage, its 
wood fuel, and its leaves a soft bed. We 
trust that enough has been written to direct 
attention to the birch, and to cause it to re- 
ceive a place in future collections of shade 
trees. The most ornamental varieties of the 


and soon forms a fine shade, but it comes into 
leaf late in the spring and casts its foliage 
| carly in the fall, and these peculiarities cause 
\it to be objected to, and even rejected, by 
some persons. In bleak situations, such as 
| prairies and other exposed places, it forms an 
exccllent nurse for other trees, as it springs 
up quickly, and affords shelter from the wind, 
and shade from the sun’s rays. By planting 
poplars, even in the bleak situations, shady 
groves may be created in a few years. 

There are several varieties of this tree, the 
most esteemed of which are the Lombardy 
poplar, Populus Fastigiata; this tree, from 
its upright growth, is well calculated for su- 
burban gardens and pleasure grounds, also 
for contrasting with trees of a weeping or 
pendant habit-.-the Balsam poplar, Populus 
balsamifera, a broad leaved tree, which emits 
an agreeable perfume, especially when its 
large, flower-like buds are expanding into 
leaf—the Canadian poplar, or cotton-wood, a 
well known tree; it is a very fast grower, and 
well adapted for forming shade or shelter in 
bleak aspects. 

Besides those we have named, there are 
several other varieties of the poplar, some of 
which are esteemed by arboriculturists : such 
as the black poplar, Populus nigra; the 
white poplar, or Abele tree, Populus alba— 
the Aspen, or trembling poplar, Populus 
tremens, and the grey poplar, Populus ca- 
nescens. 

Closely allied to the poplars are the wil- 
lows, and several of these can be used with 
good effect, for shade or ornament. Bota- 
nists have enumerated more than two hun- 
dred varieties of these trees, embracing every 
size and shape, from the Salix alba, or white 
willow, which grows to an immense size, to 
the diminutive Salix artica, or polar willow, 
which approaches nearer to the north pole 
than any other woody plant, and is finally 
lost amid the eternal shows of that desolate 
region. 

The Golden Osier is a very pretty tree, its 
young shoots are valuable for basket work, 
and its bright yellow branches are very orna- 
mental, especially in winter, when the leaves 
have disappeared ; it is worthy of a place in 
every door-yard, park or pleasure ground. 

The Willow of Babylon, Salix Babylonica 
is a very ornamental tree. from the long, flow- 
ing drapery of its branches, it is well adap- 
ted for contrasting with trees of an upright 
growth. ‘This willow is a native of Asia, 
and has been immortalized by the royal 
Psalmist, in his description of the wrongs of 
the captive Jews: 

“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, 

We wept when we remembered Zion, 

We hanged our harps on the willows, in the midst 
thereof.” 

It is said that Alexander Pope, the cele- 
brated poet, was the first to introduce this 
tree into England, about 1730; he had re- 
ecived a present of figs from Smyrna, in 
Asia Minor, and observing a twig budding 
in the basket which contained them, he plant- 
ed it in his garden at Twickenham, and it be- 
came a beautiful willow, the parent of all 
weeping willows in Great Britain and North 
America. 

( To be continued.) 





Black Currants, 

A mode of growing Black Currants is practised 
by large growers of this kind of fruit in some 
parts of England, which we have not noted in apy 
of our horticultural journals. The plan isto plant 
a piece of ground solely with the Black Currant 
in the ratio of 3,000 plants to the acre, and, after 
the second year to cut down nearly to the ground, 
each alternate plant ; which making a vigorous 
growth the following year, bears a full crop the 
season following, when its fellow is cut down.— 
But the bearing tree is allowed to stand for two 
years before being cut down again, consequently 
the tree cut down the present winter, would bear 
in 1860 and 1861, and those cut down the next 
year in 1861 and 1862, thus the whole bushes 
would bear one year, and only one half for the 
next year. The better quality of the fruit ona 
large scale is secured by this process, 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





The best Twelve Early Phioxes. 

Joseph Breck, the well known Boston florist, in 
his report to the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety on the best varieties of Phlioxes, says :— 
“Those designated early commence flowering 
about the first week in June, the different varieties 
successively coming into bloom to the middle of 
July, and continue in bloom more or less profuse- 
ly until October, particularly when the flower 
stems are cut down to the ground as the trusses or 
spikes of flowers begin to fade. This class of 
Phloxes range in height from one to two anda 
half feet according to the richness of the soil.— 
The leaves are generally glossy, with a smooth 
surface, mostly oblong lance shape; some are 
heart shape, or obovate at the base, ending‘in the 
lanceolate—the different forms of the leaves indi- 
cating the species from which they are derived.— 
There are also some intermediate sorts, which are 
a little later, possessing some of the characteris- 
tics of both classes. I designate two very desira- 
ble sorts of this class, Madame Duboulet and Hen- 
ry Sierval. 
The twelve early summer Phloxes selected, are 
about the same height, being from one and a 
half to two feet, and are, Rival, white; Madame 
Carl Wagner, rose shaded to white; Madame 
Winnie Lambaile, white, 8tudded with rose; Specu- 
lum, white with a red eye ; Roi de Leopold, white 
striped with rose purple; Madame Emma Favier, 
white with a red eye; Cromwell, dark purple, 
large flowers ; Gustavus Vasa white shaded with 
rose, and a dark red eye ; Beppo, purple crimson 
flowers; Annais Chamceri, white, with lilac purple 
eye. 


Roses in Pots. 

‘*‘ Many country growers,” says the Cottage Gar- 
dener, “imagine that Roses grown in pots should 
have rich light soil. This is decidedly a mistake, 
excepting perhaps the more tender kinds, such 
as the Bourbons, China and Tea varieties. For 
the stronger growers, the right soil is fresh, rather 
strong turf, chopped into pieces about half an 
inch square, and well rotted cow dung equal parts, 
This may in truth be described as a rich strong, 
or heavy compost. For the tender varieties al- 
luded to above, I recommend a mixture of leaf 
mould, not too much decomposed, 1 do not ap- 
prove cf any sand or heath mould in the Rose com- 
post. 

The Rose, like most other plants, cannot thrive 
in sour stagnant wet soil. whether it bein the 
open border or in pots, hence both must be tho- 
roughly drained,” 


Some Uscful Hints on Perpetual Roses, 
Wm. J. Underwood thus writes to the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society : “For two years there 
has been no competition for the September prizes 
for the hybrid perpetuals, The conclusion to be 
drawn from this is inevitable ; either the perpetu- 
al blooming property of these roses has been over- 
rated, or else the proper course of cultivation to 
produce the bloom is to a great extent neglected. 
Beginners in rose culture are led to expect too 
muck from this class of roses, and suppose that 
they need only to plant them properly to have a 
succession of blooms throughout the whole sum- 
mer. But the truth is they require constant care 
and attention, and only when they receive it do 
they reward the cultivator with good flowers and 
a profuse bloom. 
Being mostly vigorous growers, they require a 
rich soil, and will stand any amount of manure 
that can be applied to them ; if they are well pro- 
vided for in this respect a good bloom is certain ; 
but to obtain a full bloom it is necessary, as soon 
as that of June is over, to cut back all the new 
growth to two or three eyes, and to stimulate the 
plant with frequent applications of liquid manure. 
Neglect of this close pruning will almost certainly 
prevent the late flowering, and evenif a few blooms 
do appear they will be small and imperfect.” 

The Hollyhock, 
Daniel Barker of Springfield. Mass., thus dis- 
courses of the Hollyhock in the Connecticut 
Homestead: —“ As regards the first recommenda- 
tion there are but very few summer plants that can 
boast of greater share of beauty than is displayed 
by acollection of the improved kinds of holly- 
hocks in cultivation at the present day—no plant 
whieh thrives more vigorously when the condi- 
tions favorable to its growth are duly supplied, 
The soil in which the hollyhock grows freely is 
a deep, rich loam, to which a sufficient quantity of 
sand may be added to render it open to the ready 
access of moisture, in which they delight. 

The time for planting is as early as the season 
will permit of its being done well. From the mid- 
dle to the end of April isa good time, in order 
to enable the plants to become strong by the end 
of June. 

Provide young and healthy plants in preference 
to olderones. The young plants will almost with- 
out exception produce the most compact and well 
formed spikes of blooms, As soon as planted, 
place a covering of from two to three inches in 
thickness of good rotten cow dung around them, 
extending it some eighteen inches from the stem; 
upon this place an inch of the surrounding earth, 
As soon as the main stems have attained the 
height of about six inches, pinch out the top which 
will cause it to send out several side shoots. Pre- 
serve from two to three of the strongest, and keep 
them carefully fastened to neat stakes as they grow 
up. During dry weather, give them about once a 
week a liberal supply of guano-water. About one- 
half pint of good Peruvian guano to eight gallons 
of water, stirring well before using, will be suffi- 
ciently strong to produce a very vigorous growth,” 

The Cuphea Eminens. 
The Editor of the Horticulturist states that the 
Cuphea Eminens has bloomed at Philadelphia du- 
ring the present winter, and makes as fine a green 
house plant as can be desired The Boston florists 
however report that this is not a desirable plant. 


A New Soap for Mildew, 

The Gerhurst Compound is the name of a new 
soap that has been invented in London, and which 
has been found very effective as a preventive and 
destroyer of mildew, and the red spider. One 
pound of the soap dissolved in four gallons of wa- 
ter has been found to completely clean peach trees 

that were badly affected, This new compound 

stands in such estimation that a trial of it has been 

ordered to be made at Chiswick by the Royal Hor- 

ticultural Society of London, 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 


ed to agriculture in Austria. 
The abolition of the statute labor has given 
THE AGRICULTURE OF AUSTRIA, | rise to the establishment of numerous facto. 





PRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF THE JOURNAL OF PRAC- 
TICAL AGRICULTURE. 


Continued from page 20. 


Pesth, Limberg, Gratz, Audutz, and Hohen- 
mausen. Thrashing by the flail has given 


sibly risen, a new era of prosperity has open-| been described, but of which the collections | fessor Trowbridge has perfected his plans so 
’ 


here were entirely destitute. ‘The author of | that the University will have duplicates of all 
such a collection at once found favor with an | obtained. As this branch of knowledge be- 
institution like the Smithsonian, whose sole | comes more and more known throughout our 


ries of aratory implements at Vienna, Prague, | object is the “ diffusion of knowledge among | State and the North-West, every one will be 


men.” eager to furnish the museum of the Universi- 
Son after Lieut, Trowsripce returned |ty with anything rare or curious. By culti- 


Th facture of alcohol, combined with | place to the thrashing machine; the drill is | from the Pacific, the President of the Univer- | vating this feeling, it will enable p cppagpeil 
the tiest: cattle possesses for Austria an | substituted in part for the hand of man; the| sity of Michigan recommended - the Board | ty to repay yn i 0 i ite Ms ¥ poe 
aeindake gipevtunte so much the greater, | ancient wooden plough, with its long mould- | of Regents his appointment . i ia of peepee caaadk oo 6 pass 

4 a8 : ‘ae M atics. The Board of Regents concur- | it lacks ’ : 
‘on of meat and skins is not| board, has been laid aside; the 1ake has been Mathema é aiid ° a * ; : 
aed pn vs of the consump- replaced by the hay-making machine; the| red in this recommendation, Lieut. Trowbridge lakes, a te —— said before, was 
ara, and the expense of the importations| scythe and the sickle have been transformed; | accepted the appointment. But those who | almost entirely uxexplored. 


amounts annually to nearly $4,600,000. 
They reckon in the Austrian monarchy | joe ; the sub-soil plough has done the office 
16,000 distilleries, the annual produce 0 | of the spade and pick-axe. Drainage with 
which rises to 63,828,037 gallons of acohol, |, ties of baked earth has facilitated the es- 
and 21 milli’n hectolitres of residue, “eo cape of the subterranean water. Lastly, 
= ~ 7 — rn * he y 60 ree steam has won its place in rural operations: 
gay fy fit rn 0.0 ey ye a nr a we 
: . campled in the annals of Austrian agricul- 
i 5 tons of dung, with | "7°*®™P 
Yield at least 556,660 tons g, ae 


i 42,500 acres. ; ; 
= yr Soe by time estimates the im-| Undor the empire of the dearness of grain, 
portant position the production of alcohol meat, wool, and wood, manufuctories of ma- 
holds in Aust ia. It is a manufacture, the | nure have been established at Lorber, Ficht- 


interests of which demand to be taken into | ner, Mally, and Holbleng, the frontiers have 
very serious consideration ; and it will suffice | been opened to the importation of guano, and 
to reform or to reduce the duties which are | nitrate of soda, and the preparation of farm 
levied on the alcohols at the delivery, to give | yard manure has been subjected to great im- 
it a fresh impulse, to call forth large estab-| provements. Drainage gains partisans. So- 
lishments, and to annihilate the small distil-| cjeties are established for the fatting of cat- 
leries, which produce at a dear rate, and ex-| tle; the merinos shew symptoms of occupy- 
ercise a fatal influence over the laboring |ing the fold at the expense of the common 
classes. 


the extirpator has taken place of the hand-| controlled the important work of the coast 


The collection which is now to be deposi- 
survey soon found they had lost one of their | ted, and which will be increased and contin- 
most efficient co-workers, and determined to | ued for all time to come, as new specimens of 
win him back to the field where he had ac-| animal life are discovered, will really cost the 
quired so much honor, and whore his servi- University nothing in the way of — 
ces could bo ©) useful to the whole country.| Worth mentioning. A little effort to recip- 
The offers made him to return were such that | Tocate and co-operate with the Smithsonian 
he felt it a duty to himself and family to ac-| Institute here in carrying out. the object of 
cept, and, much to the regret of the President | its founder, viz: “the diffusion of knowledge 
and Faculty of the Michigan University, he | #™ong men,” is all that a required to ensure 
vacated his professional chair, and returned | the continuance of the friendly relations now 
to this city. But in severing his connection | established. The collection forwarded from 
with the University he did not forget the| here wil be placed at Ann Arbor, to nana 
many warm friends he left there, and, like a | ¥® and ane the State forever. It is not 
true and loyal son, he resolved to do all in his | temporary in its character—it will not be left 
power to repay the institution which unsought, | Subject to be scattered by any future event, 


had testified to his ability. Michigan, through 
its University, had honored him, and, al- 
though poor, and compelled to toil for his 
daily bread, he resolved to dohis utmost to 


In passing successively in review the breed- 


breeds, and tha porcine race is improved by | 'epay the debt of gratitude which he felt he 
well judged crossings. Forester societies, and owed the State. Would that this example 


but as long as the University remains, so long 
will it form a part and parcel of its Museum 
of Natural History. 

In this connection, let me say that I have 
been exceedingly gratified to hear so many 
kind expressions from the learned and scien- 


ing of Merinos, the manufacture of sugar, | nol are established in almost all the prov-| were followed by every one whom Michigan tific men here about our University. It made 


and the distillery, we have studied the three 
branches of rural industry which, up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, have the 
most particularly fixed the attention of the 
Austrian cultivators, and laid the foundation 
of their prosperity. As to the rest, with the 


inces of the monarchy, and itinerent foresters | has honored. The only way he could now do 
convey to them instruction in the best meth-| this was through the University. He fully 
ods. Lastly, engineers skilful in the art of appreciated the value of such an Institution, 
cultivating the meadows, travel through the | and determined, so far as lay in his power, to 
country, and lend their aid in the clearing of place it in the front rank. With this noble 
the lands and in the drainage of the marshes. | object in view he communicated to the Presi- 


me feel almost as though it stood higher here 
than it does at home, and that, amid the toil 
and scramble for office, we had overlooked, 
and scarcely appreciated, the labors of those 
who, in the space of afew short years, have 
secured to us an institution of learning 


greets i Wrong oboe. er | eg tin sesiod se of apa 
have proceeded without any other guide than | produce, or at least, the remunerative price 
chance. that they obtain, offers a sufficient premium 
In the meanwhile, a few amateurs apply | to the efforts of the husbandman, to engage 
themselves sedulously to the breeding of them to launch themselves without hesitation 
horned cattle, and import into their domains | in the course of progress. 
animals of the breeds of Berne, Schwytz, the 
Tyrol, Pinzgau, and geri But meat, 
milk, butter, and cheese are sold at prices so 3 
low "that they afford no sessed af to The eae ne Sa the Trow- 
the improvers and importers, whose choice, - aan or 
besides, often falls on races not at all suited | rrom rae corrEsPoNDENCE OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 
to the country. Do they not also commit an 
error in repeating to nausea that cattle are a/ 1 do not intend to givea description of the 
“necessary evil,” and that cows yield no in.| Smithsonian Institute, or its founder, or the 
come, but that it is still necessary to resign | vast amount of knowledge it is now scatteriug 
themselves to keeping some of them in order | from one end of the Union to the other, or 
to profit by their dung ? But with such con-| the learned men in charge of it who so faith- 
ditions horned cattle breeding can only re-| fully perform the various duties assigned 
eede to that point that it is necessary to pass|them. ll of this, although it would be a 


EvcGene Martz. 











dent, Dr. Tappan, his desire to place in the which, if not first, is in many respects equal 
keeping of the University, not only the valu- | t0 any, in the United States. In some branch- 
able collection of natural history he had him-|¢S it stands ahead of any other. The real 
self gathered, but the large accessions made | Work performed in the Observatory, and the 
to it by exchanges. The Smithsonian Insti- acknowledged ability of the Professor in As- 
tute highly approved of his wishes, and in|*enomy, (Dr. Brunnow,) places it first in 
consideration of the collection made by him | Pomt of usefulness in the United States, and 
which will still remain in its possession, kind- | his labors have done more to make the Uni- 
ly offered to furnish him with specimens, | V¢'s!ty known and appreciated, to raise up 
whenever possible, to complete his collection, | W@"™, enthusiastic friends for it, not only 
and not ouly to do this now, but to continue here, but throughout the world of science, 
it in the future. In this way it is that the | than those of any other individual. In ana- 
University of Michigan has secured one of the lytical chemistry, also, the University of 
most valuable and extensive collections of | Michigan stands before Old Harvard, and fur- 
specimens of natural History in the United | shes a better opportunity for the acquisi- 
States, In this way, as well as through our| tion of a thorough acquaintance with that 
Observatory, the University is brought into | branch of knowledge than any other. And 


friendship and fellowship with the men of 
learning and science at Washington. 





in review hundreds of animals, in order to 
find a bull or cow approaching to faultless. 
They no longer trouble themselves about race 
and production. They purchase at hazzard; 
they couple and cross without attending to 
the milking qualities, tendency to fattening, 
or aptitude to labor, and hold themselves well 
satisfied if they can but obtain animals of a 
large size. 

The rearing of cattle is concentrated more 
and more in the steppes and mountainous re- 
gions in proportion as the value of land in- 
creases in the plains; and as the deficiency 
of good males becomes every day more ap- 
parent, it is to be feared that the breeding of 
horned cattle only constitues a new stage in 
the bad course on which it has entered. The 
situation is not better in regard to the por- 
cine race ; and if, between ourselves, the breed- 
ing of horses has made, and still makes, un- 
doubted progress, it must be attributed to the 
increase in the number of stallions, and to the 
care they have taken to select them in perfect 
analogy with the local races. 

As to cultivation, properly speaking, they 
hold it to be ruinous; and under this idea, it 
is greatly neglected. At the same time, un- 
der the influence of continually increasing de- 
mands and the advance in price, the cultiva- 
tion of hops and oleaginous seeds has receiv- 
ed a very large extension, especially in Hun- 
gary. 

The art of cultivating the meadows and 
improving the forests remains stationary, and 
has preserved its traditional stamp even to 
the middle of the nineteenth century ; and 
neither the forest law promulgated in 1815 in 
Lower Austria, nor the institution of forest 

masters and agents by arrondissement and 
districts, have been able to emancipate the 
art of the forester from the condition in which 
it languished. 
By concentrating itself in the hands of the 
wealthy proprietors, who have planted large 


Vineyards, and have employed themselves in | creased in extent and value. But even he 


I have so far as possible looked over the 
pleasant task, I leave to others, or for anoth- catalogue of the collection upon which Mr. 
er time. My immediate object in visiting this | Kinnicut is at work. The labor is immense, 
institution has been to learn something about | pyt it is performed by an enthusiast in his 
thy collection of natural history which has profession, and therefore will be well done.— 
been promised our University by Professor | To give your readers, and especially those 
Trowsrice. Comparatively few of the peo-| who have for years proved fast and firm friends 
ple of Michigan know who Professor Trow of the University, some idea of the extent of 
BRIDGE is, how extensive a collection of speci-| the collection now in course of preparation 
mens of natural history he has, or when and | fo, transportation to Michigan, I need only 
where it was made, and why the University say that it consists in part of the follow- 
of Michigan is to be the recipient of his gen- ing, viz: 
erosity. With your permission 1 will briefly] Of Afammals, or four-footed animals, near- 
explain all of these points. ly the whole in North America, consisting of 
Professor TRowBRIDGE is a native of Michi- seventy to eighty different species, and from 
gan. Heisa son of Sreruen V. R. TRow-| one to three fine specimens of each kind.— 
BRIDGE, Esq., cf Oakland county. In 1848,| ost of these will be suitable to mount in 
he graduated at West Point, with the highest cases fur the museum. 
honors of his class, and was accordingly at-| go )f Birds, there will be between three hun- 
tached to the engineer corps of the army.| dred and four hundred species, and at least 
In 1851, he was detailed for service upon the | two specimens of each variety. All of these 
most important and difficult work ever under- | will be mounted ready for the cases in the 
taken by our government—the Coast Survey. | museum. 
In 1853, Professor Bacue placed Lieut. Of Reptiles, there will be from two to 
Trowsripag in charge of the tidal observa-| three hundred gpectes, and from one to three 
tions on the Pacific coast. It is almost un-| of each kind. These are all carefully put up 
necessary to say that this duty, requiring) jy glasg jars in alcohol, properly labeled for 
great and constant attention, and the utmost | the student. 
accuracy and vigilance, was performed in| Of Fishes, there will be from three to four 
such a manner as to receive the cordial ap-| hundred species, and several specimens of 
probation of his superior officers. It wasjeach. I learn, with surprise, that there is not 
while engaged iu this work that he formed | in existence a collection of the different fish- 
the plan of muking the collection of specimens | es of our lake region. Here is a field for the 
of natural history which he now oflers to our| labors of our students in natural history, 
University. He was aware that he was in a| which ought to be occupied at once, 
region almost as extraordinary for its animal} Of Crustaceans, there will be over one 
life as its vegetable productions or mineral | hundred diffurent species with several speci- 
uweasures. The resolution was no sooner| mens of each variety. 
formed than put in a train of execution.| Extensive as this collection is, it is consid- 
Day after day and month after month he de-| ered as only the beginning, and the Smithso- 
voted every moment of time he could spare | nian Institute are not only ready and willing, 
from his official duties to this new field of| but anxious to co-operate with our Universi- 
uscfulness, and his collection day after day in-| ty in filling up the museum and making it per- 
fect. Steps have already been taken here to 





making choice of better vine-stocks, and in-| did not dream of its importance until he re-| send persons to the Gulf of California to 
troducing improvements in the manner of| turned and deposited it with the Smithsonian | make collections. It is believed that this is 
treating the wines in cellars, the culture of| Institute, when it was received with wonder | now by far the richest field unexplored in 
the vine has realized in lower Austria, a pro- | and delight as one of the most important col- | North America, Next to this is the penin- 


gress that we cannot pass by in silence. 


But since the boil has been freed from the | embraced several new genera, and nearly one 
trammels which weighed upon it; since above | hundred and fifty specimens of animal life 
all, the price of agricultural produce has sen-| not hitherto known, and many which had 


lections ever made on the Pacific coast. It|sula of Florida, and the extensive delta about 
the mouths of the Mississippi. From these 
sources alone it is believed that more than a 
thousand specimens will be obtained, and Pro- 




















now, through the munificent donation of Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge, continued, as it is to be, it 
will take the first rank in natural history. I 
do not mention these branches to disparage 
any others, but because they are just now at- 
tracting extraordinary attention among learn- 
ed men, and to stand first in these betokens 
an ambition and zeal and knowledge, on the 
part of those in charge of the University, 
which, if continued, will secure for it the good 
opinion of the wise and learned men through- 
out the world. It already occupies a vantage 
ground which, if prop2rly appreciated by the 
people of Michigan, will never be surren- 
dered. 





HOME NOTES, 
Langstroth’s Bee-hive., 


Dear FrienD JOHNSTONE :—Oue very in- 
teresting part of our State Show last fall, I 
dont remember to have seen mentioned in 
your paper, I refer to the “ Langstroth Bee- 
hive,” or Langstroth’s Movable Comb hive,” 
exhibited, I believe by a gentleman from Wis- 
consin, Mr. R. C. Otis, of Kenosha. The pe- 
culiarity of this hive consists in having the 
bees attach their combs to “ frames,” which can 
at any time be taken out, loaded with honey 
and bees, for examination, or for the purpose 
of obtaining honey. Any man who knows 
anything of Bees, will at once see that this 
must be the ne plus ultra in a bee-hive; for 
it enables the owner to have his stocks entire- 
ly at his control, and to know exactly their 
condition at any time he chooses, It will 
certainly revolutionize bee-keeping throughout 
the world. It will render the results of an 
art certam, which heretofore have been pre- 
carious in the extreme. 

It was certainly a most interesting sight to 
see the exhibitor open his hives, full of bees, 
lift out the frames covered with the bees, and 
hold them up for inspection, or in search for 
the Queen ; and though a crowd was constant- 
ly about the place, these irritable creatures 
offered no resentment, but seemed entirely 
under control, and submitted to all manner 
of rough treatment with the greatest possible 
equanimity, offering to sting no one. All our 
stereotyped and well founded objections to pa- 
tent bee-hives, must for once give way before 
the numerous advantages which this so obvi- 
ously possesses. Like most inventions and 
discoveries after they are made known, this 
one is so perfectly simple, that we wonder 








the happy idea did not occur to every body 
long ago. 

But I understand there are difficulties at- 
tending the uso of this hive as all others, un+ 
less the owner, or bee-keeper, is willing to give 
his stock some attention and make himself ac- 
quainted with the natural history and habits 
of the insects. No one can succeed with this 
hive who puts his bees into it and then pays 
no further attention to them. It is not the 
hive which itself ensures success, but it is the 
enabling the apiarian to give to the inmates 
the assistance of his reason, judgment and 
skill, and thus rescue them from the dang2r 
to which they are exposed in hives to which 
he can have no access and which he cannot 
therefore examine. Feeling sure that this 
hive must work to satisfaction, I procured the 
right to make and use—got up a hive, and 
on New Year’s day obtained a swarm of bees 
and successfully transferred the whole—bees, 
comb and all to the new hive. The feat was 
performed in a warm room ; the combs wee 
carefully cut out of the old box hive, tied into 
the movable frames of the new and placed in 
the Langstroth hive, and all done in a short 
time. No real lover of the bee can witness 
the feats which may be performed with them 
by the use of this hive, without becoming en- 
thusiastic. 

As I experiment further I shall give you 
the figures and results. 

Truly yours 


Cuas. Berts. 
Burr Oak. Jan. 17. 1859. 





Yarded Sheep. 


Sheep that are kept in a yard, during the 
winter months, or time that they are being fed 
with hay, or other forage, require some kinds 
of food occasionally, that will tend to supply 
the place of grass, or other green forage, and 
thus tend to keep the animal in a healthy 
condition. I have found that they will 
consume quite an amount of green brush, 
or bark, from limbs of swamp oak, sugar ma- 
ple and appie trees. It is a good practice to 
keep some kind of green brush, of which they 
are fond, where they may have access to them 
at all times, while being fedinayard. Ihave 
practiced trimming my apple trees, during 
February and March, and giving the brush to 
them, of which they are very fond, thereby 
“killing two birds with one stone.” 


J. V. Der Poy. 
Tecumseh Jan, 11. 1859. 





Michigan in the field. 

Those who attended the late State Fair, 
will remember a bay colt, three years old, 
which took the first premium in the trotting 
class, and which astonished every one with his 
speed, and the time he made under the most 
careless kind of driving. Since that time the 
colt has been taken care of, and now we find 
in Porter’s Spirit, the following challenge : 

Dear Spirit :—You will please insert in 
your valuable journal the following notice, and 
much oblige the subscriber, I claim Magna 
Charta, as a name for my colt, foaled May 
15, A.D. 1855, sired by Morgan Eagle—he, 
by Morgan Eagle of Turnbridge, Vermont, 
he, by Woodbury, he by Justin Morgan, 
grand dam Florizelle : 

Magna Charta’s dam was by Gray Eagle, 
of Kentucky—he, by Woodpecker, out of 
Ophelia, by Wild Medley, Gray Diomede, &c, 
He is a blood bay, 15 haads high, weighing 
1,000 lbs., owned by Ezra Wright, of Utica, 
Macomb County, Michigan. I hereby chal- 
lenge a trial of speed with any stallion colt in 
the world, of his age, in harness, drawing 250 
Ibs. Stakes, $1,000 aside. Race to come 
off at Detroit, previous to the first day of 


April, A.D. 1859. Ezra WRIGHT. 
Utica, Mich, Jan. 1. 1859. 


Poultry Experience. 

A New Hampshire lady writes to the Jour- 
nal of Agriculture of that State that she 
had eleven hens, which for the six months, 
commencing with the first of January, laid 
978 eggs, which sold at 17 cents per dozen, 
During that time their feed cost 6 bushels of 
oats at 50 cents and 4% bushels of corn at 75 
cents, or a total of $7,50, leaving her a profit 
of $6,35. Eggs here during the past year 
have not ruled higher than at the rate of 8 
and 10 cents per dozen, and if laid at the 
above rate, the eggs would not have done 
much more than paid for the food consumed, 
but which latter would have cost somewhat 
less than the New Hampshire estimate. Who 
amongst our Michigan friends can tell us 
what has been the cost of their poultry, and 
the amount of their products for the past 
year ? 

Indian Corn for Poultry, 

If chickens are fed entirely on Indian meal 
they become very fat ; but they make neither 
bone nor hard flesh, as they would if fed on 
Oat meal. Adults fed on Indian corn or meal 
become enormously fat, especially inside, and 
frequently die from it. This fat melts away 
in cooking, and the lean of an animal fed on 
it is hard and badly flavored. Numerous ex- 
periments have been tried on poultry, and 
this is the invariable result.— London Cottage 
Gardener. 


2 True eloquence consists in saying all 





that is necessary, and nothing more, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















J. L. Hurp & Co........- Wheat, Oats and Corn wanted 

A. Fanvestock & Sons, .. . .900,000 Trees. 

F. E. EvpRED, ......---50-- Glen Black Hawk. 

H. Greevey & Co.,....++++- The N. Y. Tribune. 
NOTICE. 


The “Editors and Publishers Association of the State 
of Michigan,” will hold an adjourned mecting at Lansing 
the third Thursday [20th] January 1857. A full attend- 
ance of all Editors, Publishers and Printers in the State, 
are particularly requested, as there will be business be- 
fore the Association of vital importance to the “ craft of 
the State, Editors and Pubiishers from abroad are invi- 
ted to join us at that time. SETH LEWIS, Prest. 

Gro. W. Patterson, Sect’y. 





R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


























WHAT OUR FRIENDS CAN DO. 


‘There are now four numbers of the Week- 
ly in the hands of our friends. We ask them 
now to exhibit the series to their immediate 
neighbors who do not take the Farmer yet, 
with the request to examino them and com- 
pare them with any other agricultural paper 
publisbed ; with reference to subjects in which 
every man in Michigan is deeply interested. 
This all can do who are iuterested in having 
guch a weekly journal sustained. 

Michigan wools, the finest in the world, are 
being shown up in a manner which has never 
been done before; the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College, its position and its prospects, are 
exhibited; Michigan agricultural affairs are 
discussed; the trees, the fruits, the orchards 
and the gardens of Michigan are treated of; 
the agriculture of the old world, so far as it 
is found useful or instructive to the farmers 
of Michigan, is laid before them in our pages. 
Michigan households and Michigan litera- 
ture find a department open to all, enter- 
taining and instructive; and in our market re- 
ports the Micuican Farmer finds each week 
the changes which are constantly occuring in 
all the productions in which he is most deep- 
ly interested. 

Show this number to your neighbor, and 
get him to subscribe. ‘That is the sort of ap- 
preciation which rewards us, and stimulates 
to further exertion. 

We have to thank many friends for their 
attention in getting up clubs and sending 
them forward, free of all expense; still there 
are many portions of the State which yet re- 
main to be canvassed, and many old friends 
whom “nothing to sell” seems to have cut 
off for the present, and whom we hope soon 
to number amongst those intelligent men who 
know that the institutions of Michigan are 
not to be sustained by building up eastern 
publications and forgetting their own State, 
its press and its interests. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


We conclude in this number the report of 
the President of the Agricultural College to 
the Board of Education. The documents 
which accompany the report, and which we 
have not printed, consist of the list of vouch- 
ers paid by the Treasurer, and an inventory 
of the stock and material owned by the Col- 
lege, neither of which possess any interest. 
The report itself is well worthy of attentive 
perusal by the agriculturists of the State. It 
will be seen that the President ought not to 
be held responsible for the blunders and mis- 
takes made before he was put in office, one of 
the chief of which seems to have been the 
employment of a Superintendent who was 
utterly incompetent and untrustworthy, and 
whose neglect and incapacity has cost the 
State many thousands of dollars. 








LET OUR LEGISLATURE ACT! 


Tue Capacity AND TRAFFIC OF THE ERIE 
CanaL.—The Erie Canal contains more water 
and floats more vessels than any canal in Ku- 
rope, and has 5,568 vessels on its register, of 
which 1,146 are larger than the one in which 
Columbus discovered America. The total 
value of cargoes carried on the Erie and Os- 
wego canals in the year just closed is estima- 
ted at $186,047,945. 


No public work hes had such an influence 
for good on the State of Michigan as the Erie 
Canal, Its enlargement is a work in which 
Michigan and the whole West is even more 
deeply interested than a large portion of New 
York itself, and such paragraphs as the above, 
giving in a few brief sentences, an almost 
panoramic glance at its immense traffic, may 
well suggest the question, in what position 
should we be if that mighty channel of trade 
were shut up but for a single season? The 
canals of New York have long been made the 
plaything or the stalking horse of politicians ; 
and especially since 1842, they have suffered 
from the attacks of demagogues, who have 
again and again sought to render them una- 
vailable, that their false political economy 
might thus have a testimony to its correct- 
ness. Now the illusions of the charlatans 
have been dispelled, and there is a prospect 
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 jof an earnest and successful attempt on the 


part of the government of the Empire State 
to complete the great work of enlargement. 
Would it not be eminently proper for the 
Legislature of Michigan to manifest the deep 
and abiding interest felt by all her people in 
that work, by passing such resolutions as 
would exhibit in some degree, how the efforts 
of the Empire State to extend the capacities 
of the great thoroughfare of western produce 
are regarded by the men of Michigan! 





A Word About “Foreign Relations.” 


It is but a short time since the Wasbing- 
ton reporters breathed nothing but hot blasts 
filled with rumors of difficulties and war, on 
account of the troubles which it was foreseen 
would flow from the escape of the Susan from 
the waichfulness of the squadron sent by the 
General Government to keep the peace in 
the Gulf of Mexico. The schooner Susan, 
however, had the foature to strike on the 
rocks of Glover’s reef on the Balize coast 
and her passengers and crew were unable to 
seize or hire a vessel to convey them to their 
destination on the coast of Nicaragna.— 
While they were in this friendless position, 
the British authorities, asking no questions, 
and refusing to hear avy explanations, recog- 
nised the Filibusters only as ship-wrecked 
citizens of the United States, and provided 
them not only with the means of conveyance 
to Mobile, but actually carried them back in 
one of their own war vessels, treating the 
whole with the most generous hospitality and 
attention. Such acts speak far louder than 
any diplomatic civilities and movements can 
possibly, as to the true peaceful relations 
which exist between the two countries, and 
in which no part of the Union is more deeply 
interested than Michigan. We refer to this 
at the present time, because our trade and 
commerce feels sometimes the results of the 
ill advised rumors which are so often indus- 
triously circulated from Washington, with no 
other foundation than the assumptions made 
by some inexperienced and uneducated vis- 
ionary employed as a news correspondent, and 
whose chief source of information is the maud- 
lin calculations made by bar-room politicians 
over their tumblers in Washington saloons. 

We are well aware of instances within the 
last two years, where the uncertainty created 
by these rumors of difficulties between the 
two countries has resulted in putting a stop 
to negotiations for the use of capital to be 
employed in our mining regions which would 
have been of immense service to this State as 
well as in other projects of no less impor- 
tance. ‘Ihe conciliatory action of Great Brit- 
ain with regard to the right of search, and 
in the case of the Nicaragua embro:lment, 
leaves the impression that any war movement 
on the part of her government would be most 
unpopular with her people, 





The Temperance Movement, 


We note that the increase of crime, and the 
evils occasioned by intemperance, and the un- 
disguised violation of the law relating to the 
sale of intoxicating drinks have caused seve- 
ral movemenis to be made in different sections 
of the State, with a view of agitatlng the sub- 
ject of temperanee. At Ypsilanti, we note 
a new organization of the local society, at Te- 
cumseh there has been action taken to make 
the society more efficient; and still further 
we note that an important petition on the 
subject has been introduced into te State 
Senate. This petition comes from the mem- 
bers of the Lodgeof Good Templers of Grand 
Haven, Ottawa county, and as it indicates 
the design of the movement more precisely 
than any document we have yet seen, we 
publish it for the information of our readers ; 
and would remark that it shall be a part 
of our programme to keep the readers of the 
Farmer advised of all such action inthe 
state. ‘ 

To the Honorable the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Michigan, in Legislature assembled ; 

Your petioners, being residents of ths State 
of Michigan, and earnestly desiring the peace, 

rosperity, and the general welfare of our 
State, respectfully submit tho following state- 
— for the consideration of your honorable 
ody: 

Whereree the law prohibiting the sale of 
iutoxicating liquors has been enforced, the 
most gratifying results have followed, crime, 
poverty and suffering have diminished, while 
industrial pursuits have proportionably 
flourished, On the other ee in those parts 
of the State where the said law has not been 
enforced, intemperance, with all its attendant 
evils, have increased and are increasing to an 
alarming extent, and the people have been 
and continue to be burdened heavily with lo- 
cal taxation to meet the consequences, by 
which the general and industrial prosperity 
has been seriously diminished. 

Your petitioners, therefore, earnestly pray 
that your honorable body will, during the pre- 
sent session, enact a law calculated to secure 











the more general enforcement of the statute 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
Without presuming to dictate to your honor- 
able body, your petitioners respectfully. sug- 
gest the enactment of a law rendering the 
seller, contrary to law, of intoxicating liquors, 
liable, not only for the amount received for 
the same and the penalties incurred, but for 
all damages arising from the violation of the 
law, by whomsoever said damages may be sus- 
tained, 

The right to recover damages to be held: 

1. By the township, county, city or individ- 
ual on whom the burden of sustaining a drun- 
kard, or family deprived of proper support, 
through the violation of law, fa'ls. 

2. By wives, children or friends of drinkers 
who may sustain the loss or injury through ac- 
cidents arising from the sale of intoxicating 
liqnors, 

3. By employers who may suffer in their 
business by the neglect of workmen or appren- 
tices from the same cause. 


4. By parents or guardians whose children 
may be enticed into houses where the sale of 
intoxicatiag liquors is illegally carried on and 
injured thereby. 

5. By every person who can prove to the 
satisfaction of any court, within the jurisdic- 
tion of which the law may have been violated, 
that he or she has sustained injury in conse- 
quence of said violation. 

In view of the alarming increase of intempe- 
rance, through the use of malt liquors, your 
petitioners pray that said liquors be again ad- 
ded to the list of articles, the sale o! which is 
prohibited. 

Your petitioners believe that a law embrac- 
cing sucn features as the above, wou'd make 
it the individual interest of a large number of 
persons and corporations to institute procee- 
dings against violaters of the prohibitory li- 
quor law, and that it would result in a more 
general observance of said law throughout the 
community. They, therefore ask your hono- 
rable body to grant their prayer. 


Literary News. 


THE New AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA, a popular dic- 
tionary of general knowledge edited by Charles A, 
Dana and Ceorge Ripley, Volume 4. Published 
by D, Appleton § Co, New York. 

As each volumeof this great work appears its 
extreme utility as « work of instruction and refer- 
ence becomes more palpable, and we wonder why 
some work of the kind had not appeared before.— 
The fourth volume which has just made its appear- 
ance, commences with the biography of the cele- 
brated O. A. Brownson, and ends with a descrip- 
tion of the French town of Chartres, Mr. Brown- 
son is well known, at least by name, to the literary 
and religious world on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and his Review is a periodical that occupies a per- 
manent place in the polemical literature of the 
day. but to know the changes which Mr. Brown- 
son has undergone, before arriving at the position 
he now occupies, as the most logical, most daring 
and sharpest defender of the Roman Catholic 
Church, we advise the stud@it to refer to the first 
article in this volume. There spread out in the 
smallest possible space, is one of the most remark- 
able examples of the truth of tae adage “that ex- 
tremes meet,” which can be found in the annals of 
biography. We cite this first article as one that 
exhibits the utility of this Cyclopedia as fully as 
any, though not by any means so elaborate asa 
biographical sketch as the articles on Calhoun and 
Cass. Whilst biography, ancient and modern, of 
the living as well as the dead occupies a large por- 
tion of this volume, it is not the less devoted to 
subjects in other departments of belles lettres and 
the sciences, from the “ caterpillar” that crawls in 
the dust to the “ category” that gropes its way to 
the light through the labyrinthine folds of the sub- 
tlest of human brains. 

This work is for sale by G. B. Howe, Detroit, 
who can supply sets or any of the previous 
volumes, 

The Working Farmer.--This long established 
agricultural journal, edited by Professor Mapes, 
enters upon a new volume with the coming year. 
The Working Farmer presents every month, a 
great variety of most excellent articles culled from 
the best agricultural journals of the day. 

Tue Sarurpay Evenrne Post, Philadelphia, 
has made extraordinary preparations to serve up 
during the year a literary feast that is worthy ot 
being partaken by a large number. Amongst its 
contributors are G. P. R. James, who sends to it a 





story from Venice. His chaste style will commend | 


this paper as a weekly visitor in the place of the 
horrid “ blood, thunder, and rapine” weeklies with 
which the country is flooded, and which is destroy- 
ing the minds of the growing generation, by ex- 
citing descriptions of passions and crimes, which 
are only fit for the Newgate calendar, 

Tue Century is the title of a new and large 
family paper, which may also be welcomed as one 
the best of its kind, if we may judge by the speci- 
mens we have seen, Fora comprehensive view of 
the world of Literitnre, Science, Politics, foreign 
and domestic affairs, The Century promises well. 
It is under the management of Thomas McElrath, 
formerly one of the proprietors of the New York 
Tribune, but from which he retired last winter.— 
The Century in usefulness and instruction is as 
far ahead of the Ledger and that class of debasing 
literature, as they are beneath criticism, 

THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY, Commences the year 
wlth an immense subscription list, and its whole 
style is such that we may well feel that it repre- 
sents the ability of American Literature better 
than any other periodical of the day. The articles 
published in it are all original, and from the most 
celebrated writers. It will be noted in connection 
with the MicuiGaAN FARMER, we offer it at $2.00 
per year, or $4.00 for both. 

Harrer’s MaGazine is now become a necessity. 
Its illustrated articles, descriptive of travels, and 
of departments of science are excellent, and can- 
not be surpassed, whilst the choice literature 
which it gathers from all quarters, with judgment 


and a fair critical taste makes it always the most 
pleasant of monthlies, and an instructive family 
visitor, eagerly welcomed, when once known. It 
will be seen that we send it to all subscribers of 
the Farmer at the rate of $2.00 per year. 








LANDRETH, the seedsman, of Philadelphia, has 
favored us with a copy of his ALMANAC AND RuRAL 
Recister for 1859. A very useful reference for 
gardeners, 

Fa Eben Wright, Esq., Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, has forwarded to 
us a copy of the sheets of the reports of Commit: 
tees for 1858. A pamphlet of much interest to 
the gardener. 

BRYANT AND STRATTON’S AMERICAN MERCHANT 
for January has been received. It contains a por- 
trait and biographical notice of Daniel F. Tieman, 
the Mayor of New York, with excellent articles 
on the Japan and Chinese treaties, the Science of 
Educating, Mercantile Law, Statistics and a finan- 
cial review forthe month and the year, The peri- 
odical is much improved since it first started, only 
nine months since. 

The Cincinnatus is a monthly agricultural maga- 
zine published at College Hill. Ohio. It contains 
from time to time many valuable papers on agri- 
culture, horticulture and science, applicable to the 
west, It is edited by Professor Cary, the princi 
pal of the Agricultural School at that place. 

Ze We note that the State Commissioner of 
Public Schools in Ohio has adopted the excellent 
work on Vegetable and Animal Physiology, by 
Dr. Henry Goadby, as one of the works to be put 
in all the School Libraries of that State. The ex- 
ample is one which we commend to the notice of 
those who hav: charge of the district libraries in 
this State. The work is published by the Apple- 
tons of New York. 





Political Intelligence. 


A resolution passed in the House of Representa- 
tives, inquiring by what authority the Advisory 
Board of Agriculturists to the Patent Office is as- 
sembled. 

One of the most important events which has ta- 
ken place since the opening of Congress, was the 
appearance of Mr. Douglas in his seatin the U. 
S.Senate. This gentleman has been received with 
great enthusiasm in the several cities through 
which he has passed since his return from a visit 
to Cuba. 

The bili to make pensioners of all the old gol- 
diers who were engaged in the War of 1812, is ex- 
citing considerable discussion. Its opponents as- 
sert that it will require at least thirteen millions of 
dollars to comply withits provisions, The system 
of pensions is one that should be kept within 
bounds, as a pensioner in all cases must be looked 
upon as a subsidiary of the government, and all 
imerease of that class is dangerous, and calcu- 
lated to confiict with the design of the Constitu- 
tion. Ifthe government owes the soldiers of 1812, 
or of any other period, any amount for services or 
asa gratuity, let the sum be fixed, and paid at once, 
but do not fasten upon the country a pension list, 
that willserve as precedent, and be an incumbrance 
on the future ! 

The Pacific Railroad Bill has occupied the Sen- 
ate during a large portion of the present week.— 
The subject is one which is eliciting much discus- 
sion, and it is doubtful if the conflicting interests 
connected with it, will permit the passage of any 
bill at the present session. 





The formation of new territories has been recom- 
mended, the names of these territories are to be 
Arizona and Dacotah, another to be called Colona, | 
has been petitioned for, but has not yet been| 
agreed upon by the Committee on Territories. | 

Kanzas disturbances are commanding the atten- 
tion of the President, and it is reported as probable 
that active measures will be taken to puta stop 
to the border warfare now waging between a por- 
tion of Kanzas and a part of Missouri. 

‘There appears to be a good deal of movenent 
in Congress on the subject of reducing the ex- 
penditures of government. It is reported that the 
deficiency in the Treasury by the first of July will 
be equal to thirty millions of dollars; and Mr. 
Cobb, the Secretary of the Treasury, has reported 
that eighteen millions of Treasury notes will fall 
due before that date. No movement has yet been 
made, however, to increase the amount of revenues, 

The death of Mr. Harris, late member from IIli- 
nois was announced to the two Houses of Congress 
on Wednesday last. Senator Douglas read a eulo 
gy in the Senate. 

The purchase of Cuba is a subject which is at 
present occupying the attention of the politicians 
at Washington, 

The difficulty that existed and grew out of the assault 
of Mr. English upon Mr. Montgomery, at Washington, 
has been settled by mutual friends. Mr, English having 
expressed his regrets for his action. 

(e_ There is just now a public discussion going on 
through the Washington papers, in the shape of cards, 
between Senator Slidell of Louisana and Senator Doug- 
las had countenanced annonymous attacks on the former 
gentleman, derogatory to his reputation, The country 


looks on these quarrels as very derogatory to the parties 
engaged in them. 


A bill has been iutroduced into the Senate by 
Mr. Slidell, to provide for the purchase of Cuba. The 
bill has a preamble declaring the possession of Cuba 
necessary, as its possession by Spain is a source of injury 
and annoyance, and endangers the friendly relations that 
should exist between Spain and the United States, and 
provides that thirty millions of dollars shall be placed in 
the hands of the President, with which to make the pur- 
chase. 


— —-—_+o— 


The State Legislature. 


8. P. Mead, Esq., has been chosen superintend 
ent of the St. Mary’s Canal. 

We note that inthe appointment of Notaries 
Public, Governor Wisner has made no discrimina- 
tion on account of partisanship. A large number 
have been appointed. 

The revision of the Militia laws is obtaining 
more attention than has heretofore been granted 
by the Legislature. We see now that it is proposed 
to sweep off the statute books the old Jaws which 
are only so much useless lumber, and to begin 
anew. From her position, there is no State it 
the Union, that should be better prepared in peace 
to meet the exigencies of war than Michigan, and 
she is now about the worst. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate propose 
to reorganize the judicial circuits of the State, and 
to make a new one. There are ten circuits now, 





the plan of the Committee will make eleven. The 
new one would consist of Sanilac, Tuscola, Sagi- 
naw, Bay and Huron. 

The time for the collection of taxes in Wayne 
nounty has been extended. 

A movement has bcen made for the erection of 
a new county from parts of Wayne and Washtenaw. 














Agriculiural Patents, for the Week ending Jan. 4th 
1858.—Michael Bomlerger, Hamnelstown, Pa., improved 
corn shellers, 

R approved Horse rake, Wm. H. Brown, Middletown, 


Improvement in Harvesters, A.C. Brownlick, Buffa- 


IN. ¥. 
Seed Planter, Joel Bryant, Brooklyn, N. Y. He dis- 

claims the use of all other seed planting apparatus. 

oer cultivatars, John B, Duane, Schenectady, 


Spading Machine, George B. Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bee Hives, John Hasburn of California, an improves 
ment for admitting air into the hive without light. 
Rotary Harrows, Chas Howell, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Machine for sowing guano and other fertilizers, John 
W. Leach, Oakville, Maryland. 
Corn Harvester, R. ©. Manck, Conrads Store, Va. 
Machine for Ditching and Grading, William Provines, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Cultivators—George W. Tolhnrst, Liverpool, Ohio. 
Mode of operating drain plows, by capstan, Daniel 
Watson, Newport, Ohio, 
— in corn shellers, William Wells, Boston, 
ass. 
, 7 rakes, B. Bredendolph, of Clear Spring, Maryr 
and. 





General News. 


GE" The United States Agricultural Society have re- 
elected General Tilghman President, and one Vice Presi- 
dent from each State and Territory. B. B. French was 
re-elected Treasurer, and B, Perley Poore Secretary.— 
The Executive Committee for 1859 is as follows: N. Wa- 

er, of New York; J. MeGowen, of Pennsylvania; J. 

Yare, of Virginia; F. Smyth, of New Hampshire; J. 
Merryman, of Maryland; FH. Capron, of Illinois, and J. 
M. Cannon of Iowa. 


geae~_—- The Madrid Peninsular Correspondante says: 
“The news which the electric telegraph has brought con- 
cerning the Message of the President of the United 
States has eo a great sensation in this city, and 
has already been commented on by the daily journals in 
atone of offended national pride, which might naturally 
be expected.” 


ge Late intelligence from Utah indicate that the 
troubles in that territory are far from being desposed of, 
and that the Saints and Gentiles were not disposed to 
agree. 

=" Notice has been given in Congress for a bill to 
organize a new territory to embrace in its limits, the 
South Platte gold diggings and the territory around the 
head waters of the Platte and Rio Grande. 


("The majority of the commitee of ways and means 
being ws to any alteration in the present tariff, it is 
not likely any alteration will take place the present sea- 
son, although the President is reported to have said the 
subject was important enough to call for an extra session, 


Qe Lord Lyons, the successor of Lord Napier at 
Washington, is to arrive in this country next July. 

QS _ The iron masters of Pennsylvania are mustering 
their forces in great strength for a determined effort in 
favor of protection to their interests at Washington. 

Qe Senator Douglass has had public eceptions at 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore on his route to 
Washington. He was reelected to the Senate on the 5th 
instant by 54 votes against 46 for Lincoln. 


(= The government investigation of the alleged 
landing of Africans from a slave trader is still progressing 
at Savannah, Georgia. It appears to be evident that a 
cargo of Africans to the number of 300 have been brought 
into the country in defiance of the law. 


In 1857 there were in England and Wales 2,504 
males and 2,183 females confined as lunatics in private 
asylums and hospitals at their own expense or that of 
their “ friends ; ” 10,530 males and 12,927 females confined 
as paupers, at the expense of counties and unions; and 
2,394 males and 8,103 females elsewhere, or with their 
friends. The total number of private and pauper insane 
amounted to 83,641, of whom 15,428 were of the male 
aud 18,213 of the female sex. 


( The railroad from Alexandria to Suez was exe 
pected to be completed by the first of December, when 
all the difficulties and desagremens of “crossing the 
desert” will be avoided, and the route to India, China, 
and Australia rendered as complete and comfortable as 
traveling by sea and land can be made. 

te The total debt of the city of New York, unprovie 
ded for on the first of January, is $ 107,782 94—a reduc- 
tion from last year of $ 809,614. 

Qe _A grand subscription ball is to be given at Wash» 
ington in honor of Lord and Lady Napier, previous to 
their departure. 

Gov. Morgan has ordered the withdrawal of the 
military from Quarantine Station, Staten Island, 


(ae _- The emancipation of the serfs in Russia is very 
strenuously opposed by the nobility. 

(The skating pond in the New York Central Park 
is proving a grand and most healthy source of amusement, 
The Ladies of the Newark Ladies Skating society, were 
to pay it a visit and show the New York Ladies what can 
be done on skates. 


Prioress the American mare has been entered for 
the Chester cup in England, This race is one of the first 
of the season of 1859. 

The Curfew bell has been reinstated in Paris. 
The limits fixed at which all saloons, drinking houses and 

yublic entertainments shall be closed is eleven o'clock. 
he police enforces it quietly but firmly, and the Pari- 
sians obey, and would grumble if they dare. 


(aF_ Emigration companies for the purpose of recruit- 
ing female emigrants for Australia are busil engaged at 
Paris. Ladies under thirty, healthy, and free from in- 
cumbrance are accepted rapidly, and large premiums 
given. 

(= A convention of gamblers and blacklegs was to 
be held at Chicago, last week. The Democrat describes 
the delegates asa very fine body of men, anxiously in- 
tent on revising the rules of plunder. 

A large force is now stated to be employed in 
grading upon the line of the Flint and Pere Marquette 
Railroad, between Flint and Saginaw. The contractors 
are preparing to put on 250 hands. 

(er Judge D. Williams, one of the oldest settlers in 
Northern Michigan died at his residence in Saginaw city 
on the 12th of December. 


(= A bill has passed the House of Representatives cf 
Georgia, by a vote of fifty-six to fifty-two, prohibiting 
the intermarriage of first cousins, under a severe penalty, 
and cutting off the inheritance of issue. 


Some of the Lynn shoe manufacturers are now 
raltion to order large Tuantities of ladie’s skating boots, 
They are made thick and strong, and cut to reach above 
the ankle. 

Numper or Post-Orricrs.—The whole number on 80th 
June last was 27,977, of which four hundred are of the 
class denominated Presidential. Number established du- 
ring last fiscal year, 2,121; number discontinued, 730; in- 
crease, 1,891; number of post-masters appelases, 8,2384— 
of these, 4.595 were to fill vacancies occas oned by_ resig- 
nations, 998 by removals, 278 by deaths, 292 by changes 
of names and sites, and 2,121 on establishment of new of- 
flees. Whole number of offices 1st December, 1858, 28,- 
573, 

The Ottawa Register announces that a final let- 
ting of the job to complete the two ne at the mouth of 
Black Lake has been made. The lowest sum bid was 

14,000, 

. (ee The French commissioner at Jeddo in Palestine, 
where the christians were murdered last summer, havin 
received information that the govenor Namick Pasha ha 
instigated the assasination in concert with the captain of | 
Englise frigate, seized him, and the govenor is now nek 
prisoner. The French commissioner demanding that the 
Turkish government shall cause him to be punished on 
the spot where the crime was committed. 


ce A committee of most distinguished men from 
France, England, Sardinia. Spain and the United States, 
is being organized to take into consideration the plan of @ 
ship canal through Nicaragua, 


‘ 

A Spanish official return, published in Madrid on 
the 9th ult, ews that the number of verse which oe 
tect the island of Cuba is 26, and that they carry 
a d hortly after 

Emperor of Japan died very shortly 

the treaty with the United States was signed, There are 
reports that he was murdere¢ 
"t The Queen's Proclamation is reported as giving 
much satisfaction throughout India and many of the in- 
surgents are tendering their allegiance, delivering up 

ms and their forts. ‘ 
ar ~ The London Globe's Paris correspondent writs : 
“Tam able to state very confidently that the ay om 
Tuileries, within the last two or three ber 6, canst at, ~4 
Derby’s government to be officially info ton 4 


jand should think fit to take any ™ 
Sn the American policy indicated am ae — 
of President Buchanan's Message, she my 
support of France to the utmost exten! 
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The Honsehold. 


“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 











EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 








[ We find the following beautiful romance in the Jan- 
uary number of the North American Review, where it 
is translated from the French of Audefroi le Batard, a re- 
nowned troubadour of the twelfth century, as a proof of 
the manners of the times, when it was customary to 
swear on relics, and to trust for judicial decisions to the 
“wager of battle.”] 


LA BELLA EREMBORS. 


“ Quand vient en mat, que Von dit as lons jors,” etc. 


“In the long, bright days of spring time, 
In the month of blooming May, 
The Franks from royal council field 
All homeward wend their way. 
Rinaldo leads them onward 
Past Erembors’ gay tower, 
But turns away, nor deigns to look 
Up to the maiden’s bower. 
Ah, dear Rinaldo! 


“ Full in her turret window 
Fair Erembors is sitting, 

The loyelorn tales of knights and dames 
In many a color knitting. 

She sees the Franks pass onward, 
Rinaldo at their head, 

And fain would clear the slanderous tale 
That evil tongues have spread. 

Ah, dear Rinaldo! 


“¢ Sir knight, I well remember 
When you had grieved to see 

The castle of old Erembors 
Without a smile from me.’ 

‘Your vows are broken, princess. 
Your faith is light as air, 

Your love another’s, and of mine 
You have nor reck nor care.’ 

Ah, dear Rinaldo! 


“Sir knight, my faith unbroken 
On relics I will swear ; 
A hundred maids and thirty dames 
With me shall witness bear. 
T’ve never loved another, 
From stain my vows are free. 
If this content your doubts and fears, 
You shall have kisses three.’ 
Ah, dear Rinaldo! 


“ Rinaldo mounts the staircase, 
A goodly knight I ween, 
With shoulders broad and slender waist, 
Fair hair and blue eyes keen. 
Earth holds no youth so gifted 
In every knightly measure. 
When Erembors beholds him, 
She weeps with very pleasure! 
Ah, dear Rinaldo! 


* Rinaldo in the turret 
Upon a couch reposes, 
Where deftly limned are mimic wreaths 
Of violets and of roses. 
Fair Erembors beside him 
Sits clasped in loving hold, 
And in their eyes and lips they find 
The love they vowed oi old! 
Ah, dear Rinaldo!” 





EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
FROM GOV. WISNER’S MESSAGE TO THE LEGISLATURE OF 
MICHIGAN FoR 1859, 

“There is one subject, however, connected 
with our system of public instruction, that I 
cannot pass by in silence. It is the great ine- 
quality of the workings of this system as ap- 
plied to the women of our State. We allow 
them to attend our primary schools and our 
Normal school. This, practically is the ex- 
tent. Although the portals of our University 
at Ann Arbor are not by law closed against 
them, yet no female has ever been admitted 
as a pupil! within its walls.. Practically, they 
are excluded, and it makes but little differ- 
ence whether this exclusion arises from leg- 
islative enactment, or from the construction 
of society; the cffect in either case is the 

.same. We think it necessary to bestow up- 
on our brothers and our sons, a high order of 
instruction, while our sisters and our daugh- 
ters must be content with such an one as can 
be obtained from a primary school. This is 
all wrong. Our educational fund is the com- , 
mon property of both sexes, and both should 
share alike in its enjoyment. The State has 
a deep interest in the intellectual improve- 
ment of her daughters. 

The mother moulds the mind of her child, 
and shapes its destinies by the teachings be- 
stowed upon its youthful intellect. How im- 
portant, then, for the welfare of our State, 
that our daughters should be prepared by ed- 
ucation to perform well their part upon the 
stage of life. They are, intellectually, our 
equals, There wasatime when the world 
looked upon them as “man’s inferior,’ but 
that day has long since passed. It is your 
duty to give to them the same means of ob- 
taining a high order of education that you 
have already bestowed upon the sterner sex, 
and this boon should be presented in the most 
acceptable form. I therefore recommend that 
you take such steps as your wisdom may dic- 
tate, towards the establishment of a separate 
female department of learning at Ann Doce, 
connected with, and under the control of the 
University, wherein the daughters of our cit- 
izens may be educated in all the higher 
branches of learning. In order to more ef- 
fectually accomplish this great object, it may 
become necessary to erect a new edifice, dis- 

connected from any of the present Universi- 
ty buildings,” 

There has been much discussion during the 
past year or two about the propriety of ad- 
mitting women as pupils on an equality with 
men in our higher institutions of learning, 
and we are glad that our incoming Executive 
has thought it a matter of sufficient impor- 
tance to recommend it for legislative action. 
No reasonabie objection, that we are aware 
of, has ever been urged against receiving 
women into Universities and Colleges, and 


ing by the advantages offered. 








ion of Burns. 


genious maker, baffled all her prying arts. 


brain. 


boarding place. 


you count the corners of the room and put 


will come to pass.” 


one nearest my head for the especial wish I 
most desired should come to pass. Then I 
began to recall the reverie in which I had in- 
dulged in my long and pleasant afternoon 
walk. Running my eye over the vast domain 
of the Brumleys, the finely cultivated fields 
and well-stocked pastures, I had imagined 
them all mine, and fell to making a calcula- 
tion of how many acres of those beautiful 
woodlands, how many tons of hemp and how 
many head of those lordly looking cattle I 





While spending some time in Kentucky 
several years since, I boarded a few weeks in 
the house of one of that class of women 
whom Burns describes as the “unco guid.” 
She was rigidly righteous, reading no books : : 
wet the Bible, a. tin and Josephus, and duplicate copies of the same work, but could 
singing only “psalms and hymns and spirit- 
ual songs.” She exercised a strict vigilance 
over my reading, and would have done the 
same with my writing, but for the lock and 
key of my portfolio, which, thanks to the in- 


To people who have never visited or spent 
any time among those old settled, yet out-of- 
the-way plantations, no words can convey an 
idea of the awful dearth of books, and the 
utter ignorance of the current news and lit- 
erature of the day; nor can they know how 
much this lack of intelligence is felt by those 
to waom books, newspapers and periodicals 
have been as common as daylight. I could 
count dozens of families, owners of large 
plantations, and slaves and stock in propor- 
tion, whose entire libraries consist of the Bi- 
ble, Testament, hymn book, almanac and dic- 
tionary; and frequently to these were added 
the well worn Dream book, and Fortune-l'el- 
ler’s Own Book. Even my Mrs. Frigid, devo- 
ted as she was to Josephus and the Martyrs, ze : . : 
kept her dream book beside the family Bible | 8t°SP!'"S the mutilated little volume in my 
on the bureau, and consulted it as regularly 
as the god of dreams visited her sleeping 


One day I went to make a visit and stay 
all night at the house of a good old couple 
named Brumley, about two miles from my 


“Remember your dream now;” said the : 
fat old lady, patting down the bed and smooth- By lumping them altogether I got a great 
ing the pillows before leaving me to my ; 
night’s repose ; “ Remember your dream; you That's the way we happen to have so many 
never slept in this house before, and now if 


t strenuously advocated wnreasona-| should be obliged to dispose of in order to 

=. ee. seems to *4 “that they are not fit| furnish my castle (in the air) ae such . li- 
places for young ladies to be in.” The only | brary as I would desire. a _— ion 
sensible reply that can be given to such an ob-| was settled, I reached ~ e grt 7 je 
jection is, make them fit. And this we doubt | soon brought back to the = . oa 
not they soon will be, if the doors are once | state of existence by a long disserta “a rom 
opened. The order, harmony and complete | good old Mr. Brumley on Kt ~— why 
success of the higher order of Union Schools, dreadful storm, a complaint : ou ° ) _ - 
and especially of the State Normal School, dy roads, the late season, ioe — yo 4 “* 
are evidences that boys and girls can go hand and the low aed of hemp; then I rejoice 
in hand, with safety and credit to themselves, | with Mrs. Brumley at her ro in —_ 
and honor to their teachers, till they get at| turkeys, and sympathised ee er -_ e 
least half way up the Hill of Science. Why manifold afflictions of a sick slave ie naan 
may they not go farther? why not to the erings were carefully delineated an eelingly 
top, if they have strength and power to dwelt upon 5 after this I had oN evening 
climb so high? There is no good reason why | prayer with the a gag ny 
they may not, and no reason why they have lying between i i i Bre > — 
not, except that it has been customary for | Woven and spread y Mrs, He . 
them to stop at certain points, and such slaves pi ee yes Spr 

tom are we that nothing less than an | Mg: . ‘ 
pear shock can oan te out of the | senses, I relapsed into the ee but a 
old paths, or turn our eyes to the new ones to-be-fulfilled imaginings of my wakeiu 
opening before us. As a class, 7 pro- hours. 

has always been slower than man’s; ; . 
nia owing to his oppression or her lack | you must tell it before page ee age 
of ambition, or both together, we will not| to have it come trues” was the sa , apes 
now attempt to say. It is very evident, how- | met on entering the breakfast room the next 
ever, that, during the past quarter of a 7 morning. 

e has been going on, and, in 3 de 
pie eal ee and ia se ridiculous dreamed of being in a house ieee the walls 
ranting of some of the excited leaders, a sure and ceilings were all made of books, and the 
and permanent good is growing out of it-— floors paved with magazines and newspapers, 
There was need of some unusual demonstra-| and they were all mine, and I had nothing to 
tions, a Snow-storm of cold, cutting truths do the whole blessed time but sit in my casy 
now and then, or something of the like, to chair and read ! 
draw public attention, to force people to open she Mpc 
their eyes and ears, and, to think, They have would never come true if it was me! sai 
been looking around and seeing, hearing, and good old Mrs. Brumley, with a look of sin- 
thinking; and now they begin to set about | cere commiseration, then turning to her son 
working. Women, finding out that they are who had just entered the room, she related 
good for something besides playthings, are | the dream to him. 
asking for work, for places in business, for| — , } 
room in the ranks of scientific minds, for pro- | “if Mrs, A. will walk up into my room after 
fessorships, for all honorable and elevating | breakfast.” (This was a pleasant surprise.) 
employments suited to their sex and nature. . 
‘And om seeing that women can take part In | your books, J eems 5 I reckon that’s whit the 
the active duties of life, are beginning also | dream meant. 
to see the necessity of giving them such qual- rom | 
ifications as they find needful for themselves. | Son, and somewhat of an invalid, prided him- 
This is fair and right, and we hope the daugh- self upon being a very sensible young man, 
ters of Michigan may have cause to thank | and a great book-worm, handed me the vol- 
the Executive for this move in their behalf,|ume he had been reading, which proved to 
and that it the opening should be made, | be a collection of Revolutionary worthies and 
they may prove themselves capable of profit- signers of the immortal Declaration. 


“Did you have a pleasant dream last night? 


“O, it was delightful!” I replied; “I 


“Well, I declaie! I should hope that 


“It may be realized in part,” replied he, 


“ Yes,” said his mother, “ you can show her 


Hereupon Jeems, who from being an only 


All the fancy work of my dream was dis- 
pelled when I followed Jeoms up the winding 
stairs, and was led to a litte book case perch- 


| A Kentucky Library—Mrs. Frigid’s Opin- | ea upon a high stand between two windows. 


As he threw open the doors I beheld an array 
of books in motley bindings and of various 
sizes, from the ponderous Josephus down to 
the miniature copy of Pope’s Essay on man, 
I observed with some surprise that in many 
instances there were duplicate, and even re- 


find nothing that promised to interest me, till 
I discovered an old volume of Scott’s Poeti- 
cal Works snugly fitted into a corner behind 
some huge theological folios. 

“ You are welcome to borrow any of my 
books you would like to read,” said Jeems, 
when he saw how I lingered over its familiar 
pages as if reluctant to restore it to its nook. 
I profited by his liberality, and taking the 
volume with me, followed him to another room 
where I wss shown a number of shelves filled 
with a most promiscuous collection of half 
worn books and ancient newspapers. 

“l reckon you might find something here 
to please you,” said my,companion; “ though 
I believe these are mostly school books.” 
After a patient search among algebras, 
spelling books, Bible histories, and so forth, 
I was about to turn away without making a 
choice, leaving on Jeems’ mind the impression 
that I was very hard to please, when, luckily, 
my eye fell upon the magic name of Burns. 
“Will you lend me this ?” I asked, eagerly 


hands. 

“Yes, and welcome;” said Jeems, with a 
sort of pitying smile; and you needn’t mind 
about returning it, for I reckon nobody ever 
reads it here. Old Mr. Going had been a 
sort of book peddJer and school teacher, and 
when he left the country he sold his books 
very cheap rather than take them with him. 


bargain, though half of them are no account, 


of a sort.” 


3 Thus was the mystery of the ill-assorted li- 


wish into each one, whatever you wish for winnie ya | ram id red ey hs all, ex- 
most you will be sure to dream about, and it P ' 8 lar Dut no farther was my 


dream realized. But I bore off the two Scot- 


Not many minutes elapsed before I had tish minstrels in triumph to my boarding 


, . . place, promising myself many an hour of 
h th y . 
each corner filled with wishes, reserving the pleasant converse with their sweet thoughts. 


I was so unused to dictation in matters of 
reading, that I never dreamed of submitting 
the volumes to the judment of my lady, but 
improved the first leisure moment and placed 
myself quietly in the corner with Burns in 
my hand, open at the “ Vision.” How soon 
was I with the poet in his “neuk in the auld 
clay biggin!” I felt his weariness, pitied his 
* half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit” condition, 
and was listening for the rash “aith” that was 
to make him ‘rhyme proof,’ when lo, instead 








of the beautiful and majestic Coila, in step- 
ped Madam Frigid, as upright, cold and soul- 
less as an icicle. Giving a curious, prying 
glance at my book, she passed by me, turned, 
glanced over my shoulder, passed me again, 
returned, and, without so much as “by your 
leave,” she took the book from my hand. 

“ What is this ?” said she,“ I thought it was 
the Testament at first.” 

“Burns’ Poems,” replied I, as complacent- 
ly as possible. 

“Burns? who was he?” said Madam, 
scowling at the unintelligible Scotch phrases. 
“Is this Dutch, or Latin ?” continued she, 
turning from the Vision to the Twa Dogs, 
and from them to Mallie’s Elegy, Halloween, 
and Tam O’Shanter, blundering through a 
line here, and spelling a word there, while I, 
now more amused than angry, told her that 
Burns was a Scotchman, and that his songs 
were much admired by those who understood 
the language. 

“ Songs !” exclaimed she with a look of 
holy horror, at the same time going a step or 
two nearer the fire ! 

“Yes,” said I, now rising and reaching 
forth for the precious, threatened volume; 
“but many of his songs are of a deeply re- 
ligious character ; do let me read you one or 
two ; I understand the language very well—I 
am sure you will like them.” 

Thus entreated she gave me the book. I 
turned to the “ Prayer in prospect of Death,” 
which pleased her much; then to the para- 
phrase on the Nineteenth Psalm, after which 
I read the “ Author’s prayer under the pres- 
sure of violent anguish,” and perceiving the 
increasing complacency of her now relaxed 
features, I ventured upon the “Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night.” 

That sounds very well, but it is too long, 

and there is too much romance in it,” said she, 
when I had finished reading that glorious 
poem. “People are very fond of mixing up 
novel stories with everything they write now- 
a-days. It would have been much better to 
have left out that part about Jenny and her 
lover ; it would have shown that the man had 
more religion, don’t you think ?” 
Idid not reply; I could not, but turned 
back to my corner and to Coila, Mrs. Frig- 
id afterwards made two or three attempts to 
fathom the religious tendencies of the book, 
but the spelliag was “o’er muckle” for her 
wisdom, and the title to one of the poems, 
“ Address to the Deil,” so shocked her refined 
sensibility that she dropped it from her hands 
as if the Deil himself had been in it, and 
from that moment she never svoke of or 
handled it, and I could dream over it when I 
pleased, unquestioned and unmolested. 








Household Varieties. 
THE THREE MERCHANTS. 


[IN THE STYLE OF C. KINGSLEY’S “ THREE FISHERS. ] 
Three merchants went riding out into the West. 
On the top of a *bus, as the sun went down; 
Each thought of his wife, and how richly she drest, 
And the growing circumference of her new gown; 
For wives must dress and husbands must pay, 
And there’s plenty to get and little to say 
While the milliner’s bill is running. 


Three wives sat up in Jane Clarke's for hours, 
And they told her to put every article down; 
They ordered the silks and they ordered the flowers, 
And the bill it kept rolling up, gown upon gown: 
For wives must dress and husbands will pay, 
Though perhaps they will be in a terrible way 
When they are dunned for the bill that is running. 


Three bankrupts were figuring in the gazette, 

On a Tuesday night when the sun went down, 
And the women were weeping and quite in a pet, 

For the dresses they will never show to the town; 
For wives will dress though husbands can’t pay, 
And bankruptcy’s surely the pleasantest way 

To get rid of the bill and the dunning. 

—From Punch. 





An Old Lady—The Salem Gazette says that 
Mrs, Rachel Lee, of Manchester, is now inher 97th 
year, having been born in 1762. She is able to 
read large vrint without glasses, and retains her 
mental powers to a remarkable degree, still retain- 
ing a good share of vivacity and an intelligent 
countenance. Her husband, Mr. Isaac Lee, was a 
revolutionary soldier and was engaged in the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, He diedafter a married life of 
tifty-six years. She is the mother of eight child- 
ren, the oldest of whom is now seventy-two years 
of age, and the youngest fifty-six. She has lived 
to see all these married, and all to become connect- 
ed with some church, and with a single exception, 
their companions in life also. She was converted 
at the advanced age of seventy-six years. Of her 
nephews, eleven are deacons and one a minister. 

Jaz- The Editor of the New York Express, who 
is now in Paris, thus writes of the fashions he sees 
in the head quarters of the protean goddess : 

“The ladies do not wear crinoline in the streets, 
but short dresses, exposing the ankle fully. This, 
however, is rendered necessary by the muddy 
condition of the streets. It is otherwise at home.” 
He says: “ But in society, crinoline is frightful— 
and the expanse is greater thanever. The ‘ bustle’ 
however, is gone, and the hips are left natural, nay, 
displayed by having te skirt attached to the 
waist in very broad plaits. Oftentimes, indeed, 
the skir‘s are gored at the waist, but spreading 
widely at the bottom, and producing that enor- 
mous expansion which hides the understandings 
of men in the saloon, and which makes it al- 
most impossible to drive with ball-going ladies in 
acarriage. Over this expanded crinoline are 
scattered scores of tassels, buttons, ribbon-bows, 
ruches of lace and ribbon, fringes, &3., &c., 80 
that a woman, below the waist, looks like a pyra- 
mid, with colored bas reliefs all over her! 





Queen Victoria’s Skates.—The Queen of England 
is almost a grandmother, yet she does not hesitate 
to consider out of door exercise of some impor- 
tance to her comfort and health. She has lately 
tried the amusement of skating and the following 
is a description of a pair recently made for her: 

“Tn lieu of straps across the instep, each skate 
is provided with a patent-leather boot. These 
boots are firmly attached by a strip of plated silver 
to the clogs, which are of satin wood, highly pol- 
ished. The skate irons terminate in front in the 
appropriate and graceful form of a swan, and both 
sides are elegantly chased. The cup that forms 
the receptacles for the heels is silver-plated, and 
chased with the design of arose, shamrock and 
thistle. The same design is embroidered in white 
silk upon the black patent leather, to which it 
forms a pleasing contrast. The size gracefully 
corresponds to the small foot of her Majesty, and 
when mounted on them, it is said she looks ele- 
gantly,” 

= A very good hint to some folks that are 
wives and daughters of republicans and not 
subjects of either King or Kaiser, is conveyed in 
the following anecdote, related by the Journad Am- 
usant, of the Empress of Russia : 

“‘The Czar, desiring to recompense a great 
service rendered by a petty functionary, invi- 
ted him and his wife to pass a few days at 
the palace of Peterhoff. The latter,in order to 
appear of arank she does not possess, pledged 
her husband’s salary for three years to raise 
a sumto buy rich dresses; she was thus able 
to appear in a new toilette every morning and 
evening The Empress, hearing what she had 
done, resolved to give her a lesson, and on the day 
of departure said: ‘Do you know, madame, that 
you are greatly to be pitied for having such a bad 
dress maker? She evidently cannot make a dress 
to fit you, since you are obliged to change so 
often.” 

Piccolomini Photographed—In one of the large 
cities where the opera is an institution of upper- 
tendom, and Piccolomini is the presiding divinity 
for the present, a heretical newspaper reporter 
thus photographs her method of answering toa 
call for a repetition of the song, “I dreamt that 
4 dwelt in marble halls,” which she had just sung 
in her native Italian : 

[Enter Madame Piccolomini, R. E., at a sort of hop-and- 
skip step. (Sensation and opplause.) Courtesies to 
audience, and looks over left shoulder towards stage 
box. 

ee man in small garrote shirt-collar, large straw- 
colored whiskers and white kids, in a high state of 
excitement, cries “ Brayvo!”] 

[Pic. smiles to balconies; Conductor flourishes baton, 
and Orchestra plays symphony, after which she sings :] 

I dream’t zat I dwelt in marble halls, 
[Glance over left shoulder, and sensation in stage box.] 
Wis vassals and serfs at my sard. 
And of orl assembled wizin zose walls, 
Zat I was ze ope and ze pride; 
I had richesse too great to coonte, 
Could boast a high anceztral fame, 

[Three nods, shrug of pretty shoulders, and smiles all 

round balconies. ] 


But I also dreamt, vich please me mose, 
Zat you loaf me still ze same— 

[Exuberantly to galleries, balconies and everybody.] ~ 

Zat you loaf me—zat you loaf me sti-i-i-l ze same. 
[Applause—laughter—mirth. Kids split to pieces in 
stage box, and a dress-circle window smashed in by an 
individual in the lobby, anxious to see “ what it was 
all about.” 
“ Mackinaw.” --Mr. M. Johnston of Mackinaw, in 
the Mackinaw Herald, thus comments upon the 
name of that island : 
“ The derivation of the name, Michillimackinac, 
ancient and modern writers in alluding to it, have 
erroneously stated that it was derived from the 
word or name for Great Turtle, which is Me-che-me- 
kin-oc e-nung-gonge. The writers above alluded to 
we1e mostly ignorant of the Indian dialect, and a 
few may have been superficially aCquainted with 
it; hence, the error, 
This word until lately, was never investigated ; 
the error as received from old Indian interpreters, 
who never traced or were incompetent to investi- 
gate the origin or root of the word, was received 
as fact. 
The Indians do not use the above word in speak- 
ing of this island, but they use the word Me-she-ne- 
mock-e-nung-gonge; which means Island of Great, 
or Giant Fairies. Indian Mythology relates that 
three brothers of giant Fairies in olden times, oo- 
cupied different Islands in this part of country, 
viz.: The eldest occupied Me-she-ne-mock-e-nung- 
gonge (Island of Mackinac,) the second, Tim-au- 
kin-onge, in Lake Michigan, now called Pottawit- 
tomee Island; the third Pe-qua-kick-onge, an 
Island situated in Lake Huron, near the south-east- 
ern entrance into Georgian Bay.” 


{ay It is now ascertained that Mr. Robert 
Chambers of Edinburgh was the author of the 
work entitled “ Vestiges of Creation,” the author- 
ship of which puzzled the critics for so long a 
time. 





Household Recipes. 





Ohio Corn Cake. 

One pint of thick sour cream, and one quart of 
milk, or buttermilk. If cream cannot be got, add 
a tablespoonful of melted lard, or butter. 

Dissolve enough saleratus in the above to sweet- 
en it, and thicken with yellow corn meal to the 
consistency of pound cake. Put it in buttered 
pans, an inch thick, and bake in a quick oven. 


Little Girls Pie, 
Take a deep dish, the size of a soup plate, fill it 
heaping, with peeled tart apples, cored and quar- 
tered ; pour over it one tea-cup of molasses, and 
three great spoonfuls of sugar, dredge over this a 
considerable quantity of flour, enough to thicken 
the syrup a good deal. Cover it with a crust made 
of cream, if you have it, if not, common dough, 
with butter worked in, or plain pie crust, and lap 
the edge over the dish, and pinch it down tight, 
to keep the syrup from running out. Bake about 


an hour and a half. Make several at once, as they 
keep well, 


A Healthful Pudding Sauce, 

Boil in half a pint of water, some orange or 
le mon peel, or peach leaves. Take them out and 
pour ina thin paste, made with two. spoonfuls of 
flour, and boil five minutes. Then put in a pint 
of brown sugar, and let it boil. Then put in two 
spoonfuls of butter, and a glass of wine, and take 
it up before it boils, , 
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CHILDREN. 


BY H, W. LONGFELLOW. 
Come to me, O, ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 
And tbe questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the Eastern windows 
That look towards the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of the morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 

But in mine is the wind of Autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves of the forest, 
With light and air for food. 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood. 


That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O, ye children ; 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings. 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks. 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead, 


REFORMING THE WOLVERINES. 
CHAPTER LV, 





The next morning Dr. Mystic went over to 
Mr. A’s with his two Young Windmills in his 
pocket. Mr. A. was busy at his work, and 
no arguments in favor of cultivating the mind 
could induce him to leave it before noon, but 
he told the Doctor he might take his papers 
to the house where he would find Mrs. A. who 
would undoubtedly be pleased to see them, 
The Doctor went to the house, though some- 
what reluctantly, but resolved to keep his pa- 
pers for Mr. A’s especial benefit, as he did not 
think a woman’s mind capable of appreciating 
their value. - 

“0, why did not Mrs, Mystie come with 
you ?” was the salutation he met from Mrs. 
A. when he entered the door. 

“ Couldn’t get her started—can’t get her 
out anywhere; she will have her own way,” 
was his answer. 

“We have looked for her every pleasant 
day since we were there. I did not think she 
would refuse to come and see us;” said Mrs. 
A. in a disappointed tone, for she feared that 
the Doctor had come for an all day visit, and 
she wanted the presence of his wife to make 
it endurable. 

“©, she has queer notions, queer notions ; 
you don’t know anything about her; she has 
strange fancies ;” he replied, shaking his head 
solemnly. 

“ One would hardly wonder that she has 
strange fancies, taken, as she is directly from 
city life to such a wild, lonely place; but I 
am sorry she will not come to see us,” said 
Mrs. A. 

« As long as we have faculties to improve 
by reading and meditation,” said the Doctor, 
“Ido not think we need be lonely in any 
place. Now there’s nothing like solitude for 
meditation. I often sit up half the night to 
muse and meditate. But women, I find, care 
very little for anything but dress, visiting and 
fashion. They can talk of fashion, and when 
they meet, you will hear that one woman of 
their neighborhood has a new bonnet, trim- 
med with furbelows, another has a satin or 
silk or velvet dress, with so many flounces 
and fringes, and that is going to be all the 
fashion, and everybody else must have one 
like it or they will be out of the fashion.” 

“We know nothing about such things 
here,” said Mrs. A., looking up from her sew- 
ing and glancing at her own plain calico 
dress. 

“The world is full of it,” persisted the Doc- 
tor; “all your little country villages are full 
of it, and women out of villages as well as in 
them, think more of fashionable dresses than 
they do of cultivating their minds.” 

Mrs. A. bit her lip, but said nothing; she 
remembered that she had worn a fashionable 
mantilla and hood when she went to call on 
the Doctor’s wife. 

“Go into any of your out-of-the-way coun- 
try villages,” he continued, “and you'll find 
women dressed in their finery walking the 
streets, as proud as the most fashionable lady 
that promenades Broadway.” 

“ And why not, Sir?” interrupted Mrs. A. 
indignantly; “why not, pray ? who is to en- 
vy us the few indulgences we have? Our hus- 
bands have bought them for us by honest la- 
bor. No man of sense would choose a slat- 
ternly, ill-dressed wife, thinking thereby to 
provide himself with a companion of refined 

taste and cultivated intellect. “But” added 
she laughingly, “I think you need apprehend 
no immediate danger to the republic in conse- 
quence of the rivalry between our country 
belles and your fashionable Broadway prom- 
enaders, I do not see why birds in the woods 


may not boast of fine feathers as well as birds 
in the city.” 

“ Well—eh—well—the principle ;’ stam- 
mered the Doctor, “the principle! pride in 
dress! dress! what is it ? a mere covering for 
the perishing body. What good can your 
ribands and laces and silks and satins do for 
the mind, the immortal mind that is to live 
forever >” 

“One would think the immortal mind of 
man might be more profitably employed than 
in finding fault with ladies’ dresses in such a 
wild-wood place as this;” said Mrs. A. “I 
know of no lady in the country who has more 
dresses than she deserves, but I do know of 
a great many who, if their worth is to be es- 
timated by fine clothes, are deserving of more 
than they have ever seen, more probably than 
they ever will see; still they can be sonten- 
ted with what they have, and you do not of- 
ten hear them speak enviously ef those who 
are able to dress better than themselves.” 

“T envy no man his fine clothes ;” said the 
Doctor, somewhat tartly, as he looked at his 
own parti-colored garments; “I would just 
as soon visit Queen Victoria in these clothes 
as 1 would you.” 

“Queen Victoria is but a woman,” was all 
the answer he received. 

Then there was along si'ence. Mrs. A, 
plied her needle industriously, and the Doc- 
tor racked his brain for a new subject. 
“What city did you come from?” he ask- 
ed, at length. 

“T never lived in a city ; I have lived in 
Michigan ever since my remembrance,” was 
the reply. 

“ You never saw New York, then ?” 

“No Sir.” 

“T was once astudent of Columbia Col- 
lege,” said the Doctor. “I graduated there 
and practiced medicine a number of years.— 
There’s nothing like college studies to disci- 
pline the mind; no light reading there. Es- 
says, Lectures, Moral Science ; such works 
strengthen the judgment. There’s a work on 
Moral Science I should like to see again, 
though I suppose it is not to be found in this 
country. Wayland’s Moral Science, it is cal- 
led ; never neard of it, did you ?” 

“I have acopy of the work,” answered 
Mrs. A. 

“ Not Wayland’s Moral Science, published 
in New York !” exclaimed the Doctor in sur- 
prise. 

“Mine is a Boston edition, I think;” she 
replied. 

“ Will you let me see it ?” he asked. 

Mrs. A. went to a shelf in the back part of 
the room, which the Doctor had not before 
perceived, but which he now saw was filled 
with books, and taking down the required vol- 
ume, she handed it to him. He looked over 
it a moment or two, and then asked her if 
she had ever heard of a book called Kames’ 
Elements of Criticism! Without speaking she 
took down the book he named and placed it 
on the table before him. 

« Ah-um—hem—published in New York,” 
said he, examining it ; “ but this is incomplete 
without Blair’s Lectures, they should always 
go together.” 

A smile of mischievous delight spread it- 
self over the little woman’s face as she turned 
again to the shelf, and taking down Blair's 
Lectures, placed it beside Kames’ Elements. 

The Doctor hemmed harder than before. 
After awhile he said something about the im- 
portance of understanding Physiology, and 
wondered if works on that subject were to be 
found in this country. Ina moment Com- 
stock’s Physiology was before him. He took 
it up, tumbled over a few of the leaves and 
then pronounced it a childish affair on ac- 
count of the plates with which it was illus- 
trated; he wanted no pictures in works of 
science. He thougnt Rhetoric a good study 
for those who wished to qualify themselves 
for writing. Scarcely was the word pronoun- 
ced before Rhetoric followed Physiology to 
the table. Philosophical and Mathematical 
works left their places in quick succession as 
they were spoken of or hinted at by the Doc- 
tor. 

“ Ah,—um—hem—quite a collection—um, 
ahem!” said he. 

“Here,” said Mrs. A, thinking that he had 
seen enough of Science, “here is a little book 
that I think would please your wife. If she 
has never read it, she would find it quite an 
agreeable companion when you are away from 
home.” 

“ What is it ? a novel ?” 

“ Not exactly; yet there is some romance 
about it. It is the journal of a young widow, 
kept from the time of her first widowhood 
till her second marriage.” 

‘- No, no” said the Doctor, with a length- 
ened visage and a solemn shake of the head, 
“T want no more light reading for Sophia — 
ghe has too much of that already. She has 
Byron, Scott and Moore about her all the 
time, and they with her music keep her mind 
filled with snch trifling nonsense that she has 
no taste for useful reading at all. I’ve been 
trying ever since I brought her here to get 
her in the habit of reading something that 





will cultivate the mind and strengthen the 


judgment. You never read Byron’s works did 
you ?” 

“TJ have never seen his works complete, but 
I have read a small volume of his select poems 
and thought them very beautiful ;” replied 
Mrs. A, 

“ve read Don Juan, and I think it’s sean- 
dalous;” said the Doctor. “If Iever have 
children to bring up and educate I'll no more 
let them see such books than I'll give them 
poison. What two large books are those on 
the end of the shelf ?” 

“Those are Shakspeare’s writings ;” said 
Mrs. A., taking them down. 

“Ah, have you Shakspeare? He was a 
great writer, I believe. There is one piece of 
his that is said to be very good; I think it is 
called King Lear; is it in either of these 
book ?” 

Mrs. A. opened to the tragedy of Lear and 
placcd the book in his hands. 

“Ah, yes;” said he, turning over a few 
leaves, “all written in a kind of blank verse. 
This makes me think of a book I saw when I 
was a boy. I forget who the author was, but 
the book was called ‘ Ossian’s Poems,’ a sort 
of prose poetry ; there was no rhyming about 
it, nor lines like blank verse, it was written 
like prose.” 

Mrs. A. smiled to herself as she took from 
a chest a prettily bound and illustrated edition 
of Ossian, (kept this choice because it had 
been a present from her husband,) and kand- 
ing it to the Doctor asked him if that was 
the book to which he referred, 

He looked at it with some surprise, but be- 
fore he had time to make any comments Mr. 
A. camein. Asif glad to escape from the 
great authors he had so unwittingly collec- 
ted around him, the Doctor turned from the 
table and very soon produced his reform pa- 
pers for the edification of Mr. A, The ap- 
propriateness of the title, the fearless course 
pursued by the Editors, and the benefits that 
would result to the human race from support- 
ing such men were urged in as glowing terms 
as the Doctor could command, and Mr. A. was 
pressed to become a subscriber. 

“T should be glad to oblige you, Doctor,” 
said Mr. A., taking a seat near him, “but I 
will tell you how itis. People in this coun- 
try who are obliged to get a living by hard 
work, are obliged to work hard to get it. If 
they have alittle money to spend for reading, 
or any recreation of that kind, they want the 
worth of their money in return. We cannot 
afford to patronize every little paper of a day 
that springs up: there are enough that are 
substantial, and when we have paid for them 
we know our money is not thrown away. I 
am already a subscriber to three newspapers 
and am about sending for the Lady’s Book 
for my wife.” 

“The Lady’s Book? how much does that 
cost a year !” 

“Three dollars,” said Mr. A. 

“hree dollars! and no reform in it, I dare 
say ; pictures and stories do very well for city 
ladies to trifle over, but what good will they 
do here? what benefit is it to mankind ?” 

“ The Lady’s Book is published for the es- 
pecial benefit of womankind, I believe,” said 
Mr, A., smiling, “and of all places in the 
world, I know of none where it will be more 
welcome than here. Till quite recently I 
have been ina situation where I could ex- 
change with publishers, and thus we had the 
reading of all the popular periodicals of the 
day ; now we feel quite lost without them. I 
can take but one, and as my wife has chosen 
the Lady’s Book,I shall send for it; you 
never read it, I presume ?” 

“T? no sir,—that is, I have seen it—I have 
no time to spend in reading such works; I 
want something more solid—something phi- 
losophical—calculated to benefit the human 
species. What papers do you take; whig 
or Democrat ?” 

“T take both.” 

* Well, I can’t spend my time reading poli- 
tics. I never belonged to either party and I 
never will. Now neighbor A, I want to talk 
plainly with you; I believe you are at heart 
a reformer; you only want a little more cour- 
age to bring it out. But, sir, we don’t want 
any half-way work about it; aman who makes 
up his mind to be a reformer must come out 
and be one, be willing to spend his time, his 
property and his life, if necessary, in the cause, 
Now you know as well as Ido how much 
wrong there isin the world brought on by 
the present system of society; you know the 
world is wrong socially and politically ; na- 
ture never made men to live as they do—it’s 
an unnatural state of things. We're created 
to live like brothers; not to fight each other 
in party strife, to be fooled by priestcraft, and 
trample on each other to get rich. But that’s 
the way they live in cities; they live so in 
New York; there are a great many rich men 
there, men who own large farms and have 
thousands of dollars, while inthe same city 
are more than fifteen thousand paupers, peo- 
ple, men, women and children who don’t 
know in the morning where they shall lay 
their heads at night. Nowif I hada farm of 
a thousand acres I'd be willing to divide it up 
into lots and give it to such poor people for 





a home, But these rich men never will do it. 
What do they care if millions of their broth- 
ers and sisters are without a home ? all they 
want is to getrich themselves. You can see 
for yourself, it’s wrong—unnatural.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
asked Mr. A. very coolly, seeing that the 
Doctor expected him to say something. 
“Why, Sir; we must oblige government 
to give these public lands to the poor. We 
must have a reform President and reform of- 
ficers, then we have only to follow out the 
plan given in this paper for removing pau- 
pers from the cities, and adopt this plan of a 
Brotherhood village given by Solomon Shar- 
key, Esq., in the last number. See, here it 
is; it nearly covers one page. Here are the 
strects, laid out wide, the houses at conven- 
ient distances apart, and fine shade trees 
growing along the side-walks. There is a 
large grove of trees, and here is a wide space 
left for a public square, everything on a large 
scale, plenty of room. Now how much hap- 
pier the human race would be if we could all 
live together like brothers. But we never 
can till wer’re determined to be independent ; 
we must put side and shoulder to the wheel 
and move it along. This is a great cause, 
it’s the cause of humanity. I mean to spend 
what talents I have in trying to make the 
world better. 1 think some of lecturing ; I 
would be willing to begin now and travel 
through the State two years lecturing for 
nothing.” 

“Tt would be ‘lecturing for nothirg,’ and 
no mistake!” said Mr. A. whose risible facul- 
ties here got the better of his politeness. 

The Doctor was offended. “ What!” said 
he, “don’t you think good could be done in 
that way ?” 


back !” said Mr. A. laughing louder than be- 
fore; “there is nota boy in the State but 
what would pay his share, whether eggs were 
cheap or not.” 

The Doctor took the hint instantly; he 
was very angry, but Mr. A. soon controlled 
himself sufficiently to explain that no person- 
al dis respect was meant. 

“You do not understand our ways of doing 
business,” he said. ‘Now in sober reason, 
what could you expect to accomplish by the 
course you propose? You might lecture for 
years in that manner and what more would 
the people know than their own common 
sense teaches them? Heaven knows we need 
reforms, but there are means to be used, and 


“You would carry it all off on your own | 





when the time comes we go at them as we 
would at a day’s work. We elect such men 
to office as we think will carry out our plans, 
and then bide our time for the result. If 
they are faithless and betray their trust, the 
work must be done over again. We cannot 
do a year’s labor in a day, nor can we in a 
year bring about reforms that must, in the na- 
ture of things be the work of generations, if 
indeed, they are ever accomplished at all.— 
With landlord-ism and city paupers we have 
nothing to do, since we are not the stewards 
of the first, and poor men, even here where 
land is plonty, must make the best use of 
their time and money to prevent themselves 
and their families from sinking to the condi- 
{ion of the latter. If they need reforming 
it is among them the reformer should labor, 
for it is very seldom that hard-working men 
here have patience to listen to abuses for 
which they are not responsible, and which they 
cannot prevent if they would; much less will 
they patiently bear the blame of them. We 
know our own business best, and we know 
that persevering industry will do qnite as 
much towards ensuring self-respect, the res- 
pect and confidence of others, and a good liv- 
ing, as any foreign lecturer on the subject of 
reform can do for us. If you live among us 
a few years and get the run of our habits we 
shall not seem quite as barbarous to you as 
we do now; you must remember we have liv- 
ed in the woods a great while ; this is » new 
state yet, and there is a great chance for im- 
provement.” Mr. A. paused a moment and 
as the Doctor did not seem inclined to speak 
he added, good naturedly; “I hope you in- 
tend to make a permanent home ameng us, 
do you not ?” 

“JI did when I bought my place,” replied 
the Doctor, somewhat pettishly. 

“Do you think of putting in a field of wheat 
next summer ?” asked Mr. A. in a very con- 
ci'iatory one. 

“No; no. Ihave other things to think of, 
I don’t live for this world;” retorted the Doc- 
tor, speaking very short. He was thorougly 
angry and out of patience, and very soon took 
his leave without much ceremony. He after- 
wards told a neighbor that as long as a man 
would use reason he could argue with him, 
but when one undertook to run over him 
rough shod he wanted nothing more to do 
with him. Maps 

«“ Well,” said Mr. A. laughingly to his wife 
when the reformer was out of hearing, “ has 
the Doctor been taking an inventory of your 
books ?” 

“I think he will never accuse me of neglec- 
ting to cultivate my mind again,” she replied, 
as she restored the volumes to their places. 

















Rendering Lard for Family Use. 

James McHenry & Co., of Liverpool, Eng,, deal+ 
ers in American Provisions, have published a 
pamphlet, giving directions for the preparation of 
meats, lard, etc., from which we have arranged the 
following suggestions, which will be beneficial to 
farmer’s wives at this season : 

The melting of lard preserves it, without using 
salt or any other antiseptic, simply because the 
pure lard is contained in very minute meshes or 
cells, something like honey in a honeycomb, and 
the cells (cellular membrane) being the parts that 
putrefy, any process which will destroy or burst 
them while they are yet sweet, so that the lard may 
be collected separately, is all that is necessary for 
its curing or preservation. 

The application of heat has been found the sim- 
plest and most effective mode of bursting these cells, 
Melting in a cast-iron pan is the usual way; but 
in consequence of the liability to scorch or singe, 
melting by steam has been lately introduced, but 
steamed lard is not so certain to keep sweet, owing 
no doubt, to the cells being imperfectly burst: the 
heat of the steam not being intense enough for the 
purpose. 

Fire melting can be managed with entire safety 
under a proper system. The first and most im- 
portant step, is to have the lard pan well set, so 
that it will become evenly heated all over ; for if 
the fire strikes with much force against one side 
of the pan, the lard will be scorched there, while 
the other part has not commenced boiling. It is 
desirable that the size of the pan should be fitted 
to the work to be done, as a small quantity in the 
bottom of a large pan will never turn out fine lard. 
It is necessary thaf the regulation of the heat 
shou'd be completely under the control of the 
operator, and it will not do to depend on a damper 
in the chimney ; indeed, the first effect of a dam- 
per is to increase the heat, by preventing that al- 
ready generated from escaping up the chimney. 
There are three ways of checking a burst of heat 
more or less quickly ; the most gradual is, to open 
the furnace door, the next is to throw some ashes 
orslack on the fire, but the most prompt is to 
throw a pailful of cold lard into the pan. 

Commence by scouring the pan with sand, and 
washing it clean with soft soap; cut the lard in 
small pieces, and use a slow fire; do not hurry in 
the lard, so that it will lay dry in the bottom but 
try to have sufficient liquid lard to keep it swim- 
ming ; continue to fill steadily, never allowing 
the boiling to exceed a simmer. The boiling and 
stirring must be continued until every piece of fat 
has swelled and melted, so that they all float to the 
top of the pan; any pieces laying at the bottom, 
are readily felt by the lard stirrrer, When all are 
swimming, withdraw the fire and leave the job for 
the night. During the night the melting goes on 
and the pieces that were floating on the top are 
all fallen to the bottom in the morning, leaving the 
pure lard quite clear. 

The lard is now strained through a seive, being : 
careful not to disturb the sediment in the pan; no 
matter how close the seive may be, considerable 
sediment will be deposited by precipitation. 

The rough lard whica remained in the pan has 
to be converted into fine lard, if possible ;—it cone 
sists of about two-thirds lard and one-third skins 
and jelly, which must be boiled very slowly ina 
smaller pan. As itis at this point that most mis- 
takes are made, it will be well to describe the pro- 
cess more minutely. 

There is but little danger of scorching at the 
commencement of the boiling, aa the upheaving 
of the mass acts the part of stirring; but when 
the fire is applied to warming up half melted lard, 
great care is necessary, the stirring must be con- 
stant, until the boiling commences, and again 
when the boiling ceases it must be incessantly 
stirred until the fire is very low. 

There are two ways of heating the residuum 
lard—one is, to boil slowly for an hour; a little 
cold lard is then thrown in ‘9 settle, as much 
liquid lard as possible is taken off. The remnants 
in the pan are now partly jelly, which must be des 

stroyed by the action of the fire, requiring long 
and severe boiling and stirring, until the skins are 
reduced to a sandy matter, the fire destroying that 
which is glutinous; the whole is then to be put 
into a press, when the lard is at once separated. 

But as it is so likely that this burning away of 
the jelly must injure the color of the lard, unfitting 
it for eating purposes, an improvement has lately 
been adopted, which is, to boil very slowly till the 
pieces are reduced as much as possible, without 
burning the jelly; the whole are then put intoa 
powerful press, which expels both lard and jelly; 
by throwing these into cold water, the jelly is pre- 
cipitated, and the lard floats and congeals. 





For our Young Friends. 


Miscellaneous Enigma, 

I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 7, 3, 8, 9, is an animal. 
My 12, 16, 15, 10, 8, 9, is a parent. 
My 10, 1, 17, 7, is part of a person, 
- 6, 16, 9, 15, 10, is a direction. 

y 11, 4, 8, is a tool. 
My 15, 16, 6, is a weight. 
My 7, 8, 4, 15, 8, 9, is a town in Washtenaw Co, 
My 12, 13, 2, 14, 3, 15, is a plant. 
My whole was a celebrated statesman born be- 


fore the American Revolution. J.D. TurRELL. 
Northville. 


Geographical Enigma, 
I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 7, 2, 10, 8, is a river in Germany, 
My 2, 5, 9, is a river in Sweden. 
My 4, 6, 4, 1, 9, is a river in Sweden. 
7, 6, is a river in Russia. 
6, 2, 19, 8, 10, 8, is a river in Russia. 
3, 6, 7, is a river in Italy. 
8, 1, is a river in Italy. 
4, 3, 10, is a river in France. 
My , 6, is a river in Scotland, 
My 10, 2, 10, 6, is a river in England, 
My 6, 7, 3, 10, is a river in Ireland. 
My whole is the name of a city in Europe, 
MeELviN WILLIAMS. 
Kalamazoo. 


Anagrams 
FROM AN OLD ENGLISH COLLECTION. 

I send into Siam, 
See a pug dog, 
I hire parsons, 
Best in prayer, 

March on, 
I reign a victor in a golden land. 





Answer to Geographical enigma in last number 
—Sir WiLLIam Howe. 
Answer to enigmatical Riddle—ANDOVER. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 





























Article. | Detroit. | New York. 
{ | ~ 
Flour, superfine # bbl, ..\4.50 @4.75 (4.45 @4.95 
, aereee OS™ @5.50 5.50 @6.25 
wz. Double Extra,.....5.50 @5.75 (6.50 @7.00 
. City Family, ...... i 6.00 
Corn meal, per 100 Ibs,.../1.50 @1.623¢ 1.50 
Buckwheat, -2.00 @2.25 
Bye flour, per bbl,....,.. 8.40 @3.50 
Mill feed, Bran, _ per ton, 12.00 
Coarse Middlings, “ 16.00 
Fine Middlings, “ 22.00 
Grain. 
Article. | Detroit. | New York. 
| 
Wheat, White, .......... 11.15 @1.23 (1.85 @1.45 
Red Winter,....< “4 1.10 |1.25 @1.30 
Corn mixed western, .... @V.68 (0.85 @0.90 
oS i ae es \0.42 @0.45 0.50 @0.59 
Barley, #100ibs,........./1.1234@1.87}g/1.56 @1.92 
Ba kc cn etons cee ccc | (0.76 @0.78 





The movement in produce and breadstuffs has been 
very light the past week, in this market. Those who 
have wheat tosell appear to be holding on. Very little has 
been received at the mills, and tbe warehouse men are 
doing nothing. The tendency is towards an advance, 
and we note that not only has the New York market 
sustained a general advance, but by the last arrival from 
Liverpool, we note that a slight movement of an upward 
tendency hvs prevailed inthe English market. The ad- 
vance. it is true, is too slight to affect us here, but it will 
have the effect of maintaining the advanced qaotations 
in New York, and rendering the market firmer there. 

Both with regard to wheat and flour, the reports con- 
cur that there is no shipping demand, and that sales are 
altogether confined to the supply of the eastern and home 
trade. The closing rates of the week in New York show 
aslight advance, but as yet it seems to be created more 
by the slight supply, than by the demand on the stock in 
hand, which seems to be kept up by arrivals principally 
from the interior of New York. 

The Chicago market is better, and breadstuffs are 
firmer. The Press and Tribune makes the following 
remarks on the prices: 

“ The flour market during the week has advanced 50c 
er bbl. There has been a good demand for spring ex- 
ras. but operations have been considerably checked by 

the upward tendency in the market. There is less in- 
quiry for winter wheat brands. 

The wheat market during the past week advanced 4@7 
cents per bushel on No. 1 red winter and standard spring, 
for which tlLere has been a good speculative demand. The 
greater portion of this advance has been gained during 
erasing and to-day, although previous to that the mar- 

et had been improving daily.” 

Coru has been coming more freely into that market, 
hence we note a decline of from one to two cents per 
bushel. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel remarks: 

“ A still further advance has been established in prices 


of grain since last weeks report, as will be seen by the 
following comparison: 


This week, Last week. 

Wheat, spring. No. 1.......... 89@ Ive 83@85e 
do oe). L00@ 1.06 93@9e 
do white winter......... 1.10@1.28 81@1.20 
Gorn. 0.604 Naa anhaeate mais eae: 5d5@58e 50@54e 
WB ies sale diivicetasescesessce 47@iVe 43@45c 
Flour. spring extra........... 4.25@4.75 4,00@4.25 


The telegraph report by the City of Washington, whose 
dates are to the 5th of January, thus quotes the Liverpool 
market. 

“There is a general improvement in the countr - 
kets of one to two shillings per quarter on wheat. 7 This 
is equal to three to six cents per bushel.] In this market 
flour is dull and nominal, the stocks being out of condi- 
tion ; western 29a20c ; Philadelphia and Baltimore 20a21s: 
Ohia 21a24s. Wheat in moderate demand at an advanee 
of 1a2d for French and best qualities American; red wes- 
some Sts: wire pote wae southern 6s 9da7s 6d. Corn 

in retail demand at an advance of 1s; mix 3029s ; 
yollow 292303; white 83a33s 6d.” iain 


Live Stock, &e, 





Article, 
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Cattle on foot, Ist quality,| 0.346@ 0.33, @ 0.53g 
do medium,| 0.3 @ 0.3%| 0:.4%@ 015. 
Beef in carcase,.......... 0.35@ 0.434) 0.5 @ 0.7 
Sats i. 11/8.00°@8.50° (8.75 @4.95 
Mutton in Carease, ......| 0.4 @ 0.44] 0.5 @ 0.7 
Hogs over 250 tbs, .......'5.75 @6.00 |7.50 @7.T% 
do under 250 tbs. --/5.00 @5.50 fe @T7.25 
; 5.34 @7.00 








Provisions, Cured Meats and Fish, 












Article. | Detroit, | New York. 

Pork, Mess, ............. 16.00 \17.50 7 

lg Sartor i000 13.00 aan 
Remes and necks, ....... 10.00 ‘ 
a a ere -| 0.8 

NE CaleMiks neon dine bine na a's 0.12 0.94% @00 
Beef Mess, .............. 10.00 10:50 se 

eR cca canne o's .-{14.00 14.00 @15.00 
DANG. Aveadckincetes 0.10 00.11 @0.113¢ 
MNOW, s cacecesee A 29 00.10 @0.1039 
Whitefish, #3¢bblf,...... 38.50 ; 
Butter, fresh roll,........ 0.13 @0.17 

« OE ST ae 0.12 @0.14 
@heese. ......... ee 0.5 @ 0.7 








There is no change in live stock or in meats. William 
Bmith purchased the past week eight head of cattle, in 
tolerable fair condition, at 8 cents live weight. and also 
20 head of sheep, which would weigh when dressed an 
average of fifty pounds each, at $3.00 each. These are 
the only sales we could hear of in the market, 

There has been a pretty full supply of dressed mutton 
and beef in the streets for the past week, the beef rang- 
ing from 3¢to 4%, and the mutton at 4 cents, . 

The number of hogs coming in here has been sensibly 
diminished, and pricesare not firm. Picked hogs of first 
pred —- pane ree ag) $6.25, but the wholesale rates 
of large, first quality is but $6, g > 
oe an y $6.00, and the range goes 

A very large portion of the hogs purchased this season 
on the lines of the several railroads in this State, have 
been sent to Chicago, the prices obtained there being bet- 
ter than could be got in this market. 

The New York market seems to have taken a down- 

= turn this week. The report is: 

eef declined 1¢; sales at 5s p x 

10c; reoeipts 8,435. Cows Pye Rr ‘a 

Veals 6a7; seceipt 755. Sheep and lambs 8.00a6.00; re- 

coipts 7,140. Swine—stock mainly poor small corn-fed 

64756 for gross, and 7¥aT% for net , receipts 12.000, 


Wool. 





Quality. | Detroit. | w. york. | Boston, 
5 @60 [56 @e2 
Merino, full blood, ...]40 @45 |45 an 46 @50 
% & SS eee: 36 @40 [37 @42 (88 @45 
§ 7 |35 88 (85 @4) 
30 @35 |30 @35 
We note that 8, Folsom purchased from J. Weil & Bro., 
of Ann Arbor, a lot of 3,000 pounds, ranging from 40}¢ to 
452¢ cents per pound. This is all that has been done 
here, and shows that the market is very firm, 











The Providence Journal says: 

“The stock is light, especially in medium and lower 
grades; good demand, with a strong upward tendency in 
prices. ‘The sales for the week have been 74,000 Ibs fleece 
at from 40a56e.” 

The New York market is thus reported by the Zeono- 
mist : 

“The market continues brisk for all descriptions of 
clothing wools. with a fair demand for the lower grades. 
The state of the market throws a large proportion of the 
sales on the trade, the best wools having passed out of 
first hands, consequently we have less to report of the 
doings of importers. Fleece are wanted, but the stock is 
quite reduced, and holders are keeping their finest wools 
jor afurther rise, Pulled wool has been selling this week 
freely at 35a48c. for city made, and 175,000 to 200,000 Ibs 
has changed hands; 14,000 Ibs California brought 20a28c., 
6 months, which comprises the business for the week.” 


Poultry, Game, &c. 

















Article. | Detroit. New York. 
AOD: 0.44@ 0.5 | 0.6 @ 0.7 
TOPKOYVA, <0.0:06 00 ves eee 0.7 @0.8 | 0.8 @ 0.9 
GGG, 05: ch de.ccecs'sewends 0.25 @0.373¢.0.75 @0.8T 
Quails, per doz..... 11.25 @1.50 1.50 @ 
Patridges, per pair, ......|0.8744@0.40 (0.62 @0.75 
Prairie hens, ¢ ee 12.95 @s8.00 (8.75 
Wild bahay 2) | 0.8 0.11 @0.12 
Venison, saddles, @tb, ...| 0.8 @0.10 | 0.8%~@ 0.9% 

do Carcase, @ Ib...) 0.8 @0.4 10.6 @0.7 








We have no change to make in the prices of poultry 
this week. The supply contitues good, of all kinds.— 
There are also large quantities of game coming in, espe- 
cially venison and prairie hens. 











Seeds. 
Article. | Detroit. [ New York. 
Timothy, 1.75 @2.00 ae @2.31 
Red top, . oe 





--- {1.50 @ 
OlOG6I seis saacuneenseee 14.75 @B5.25 )5°25 @6.00 


There is nothing doing here in seeds; prices remain as 
qnoted, but there are no sales. 

The Chicago Press and Tribune reports: 

“The large receipts for the week have rendered the 
market for timothy more active. Prides nevertheless 
have been sustained, and sales were made freely of choive 
at $1.80a1.85, and of common, $1.60a1.65. There has been 
but very little clover seed offering, and buyers have ob- 
tained lots at ¢5a5.25. To-day, 8 bags of inferior clover 
were sold at $4.75.” 

Miscellaneous, 








Article. | Detroit. 










Apples, mixed winter, ......+.-++eeee eee 
* Best winter, in bbls. 2 “3 


ee ee 





Potatoes remain steady. There is a good prospect 
ahead for those who have a large crop on hand, and can 
keep them in good condition till navigation opens. We 
note that in Cincinnati markets they are selling from 90 
cents to $1.00 per bushel. If at that price now, with so 
many railroads centering at that plaee, these tubers 
must do well when spring opens here. 

Apples are supplied in fair quantities at the rates quo- 
ted. There ls little change. 

Eggs are in demand, snd bring full rates at the present 
time. The supply is light. 

The hay market is well supplied, and the best timothy 
brings from $8 to 8.50 per ton. 











Lumber. 
No. 1. Clear Lumber, per M............. $22 00 
No. 2. Clear do naam ae baigeicen<ieuees 18 00 
SPIRE sus cisse'e ciciciefcivise enn cass pisice eters 10 00 
ES ee reigik Seis oS ais ais wpa Sins dials wise Skee Sele 12 00 
Common Dressed Flooring............... 16 00 
2d qual. Clear do...... 20 00 
Common Siding... ‘ 8 00 
Dressed Siding........ Po5 «+. 10 00 
2d qual. Clear Dressed 12 00 
2d qual. Undressed............... wausena 10 00 
Laths..... wancaeeee pihnaeiene SAECO . 125 
Scantling and Joists............ palaiderane 10 00 


In lumber there is no movement at present. At the 
east prices seem to have a downward tendency, the sup- 
ply being so much heavier than the demand, ‘The prices 
remain steady at our quotations. 


D. D. TOOKER, 
SEED GROWER, 
NAPOLEON, Jackson Co., Mich. 














New and improved varietiesonly. Catalogue sent free 


g Wain & WIAZE, Real Estate and General 
Business Agents, Mewaygo, Michigan, will attend to 
purchasing, selling, locating and furnishing minutes, &c., 
of private, Government or Swamp Lands, 


URNHAM & Co.,, Dealers in all kinds of Agri- 

cultural Implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 

Plaster, Coal, Water and Btone Lime, Storage and Com- 

mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek. 
Michigan. G. 8. STER.LING 
D. B. BURNHILAM,, 


WHEAT, CORN AND OATS. 


Te HIGHEST prices will be paid by the undersign- 
ed for any quantity of 

WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, 
Delivered at their Warehouse, at the foot of Second-st., 


on the dock, J. lL. HURD & Co. 
Detroit, Jan, 14, 1859. 


THE PAPER FOR FARMERS. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune: 

Sir: Inclosed I send you a check for fifty copies of the 
WEEKLY TrispuneE. I am a farmer, have been taking the 
Tribune for eight or nine years, and think I shall never 
be able to get along without it. The farmer's department 
alone is decidedly preferable to any agricultural paper 
published in Ohio; and for everything that makes up a 
real, good, substantial newspaper, the TrrBUNE has no 
equal in the United States, or perhaps in the world. It 
is a regular, faithful, punctual schoolmaster, employed 
for $1 a year. There has never been but one copy of your 
paper taken at atime at our Post-Office ; yet, without 
any particular exertion, this club was formed. I speak of 
this to show what may be done by those who cherish the 
cause you advocate. J. ¥. 0. 

Rarnsporo, Highland Co., Ohio, Dee. 18, 1858, 

















We shall, during the next year, as hitherto, constantly 
labor to improve the quality of the instructive entertain- 
ment afforded by the WEEKLY TRIBUNE, which, we in- 
tend, shall continue to be the best Family Weekly News- 
paper published in the World. 

TERMS: 
One copy, one year.... $2 | Five copies, one year....$ 
Three copies, one year.. 5 | Ten oapnen, one year.....1 
Twenty copies, to one address, at the rate of $1 per 
BUODUI oi oa cob oicconcees alaskense s Sapalad s anvet’s 
Twenty copies, to address of each subscriber, and any 
larger number at the rate of $1 20 each......... 

United States postage, 26 cents per annum, must be 
pre-paid on papers sent to Canada. 

Any person sending us a Club of Twenty or more will 
be entitled to an extra copy. We continue to send the 
WEEKLY Trisune to clergymen for $1, 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms al- 
ways cash in advance. When a draft can be procured it 
is much safer than to remit bank bills. All letters to be 
addressed to NORACE GREELEY & Co. 

It Tribune Buildings, Nassau st. N. Y. City. 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 
FOR SALE. 


LEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 

fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give me a call, a Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was by Vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 


8 
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was a jet black, and sold to a Philadelphia company for 
3,000. F. E. ELDRED. 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] 23m 


900,000 TREES 


TOLEDO NURSERIES. 


00,000 APPLE TREES, grafted this winter, 

deliverable in Spring to order, at $5 per 1000, when 
20,000 are taken. For smaller amounts, $6 per 1,000, 

30,000 extra fine imported Pear stocks, $18 to $20 B 1,000 





30,000 “ “Angers Quince, $17 4 . 
10,000 Mahaleb Cherry, 18 e © 
10,000 Paradise aad Doucain, $20 B : 
20°000 Mazzard Cherr 4.00 B 


300,0000 1 year old hele trees, by quantity 20.00 B 


In smaller lots 25.00 B “ 
100,000 8 to 4 fect Apple trees, 50.00 @ 
100,000 4 to 5 ft, very stocky and handsome, 80.00 @ 
20,000 1 yr Catawba, Isabella, Clinton vines 40.00 @ * 
5,000 2 pr « « & 80,00 g@ 
20,000 Norway Spruce, about 1 ft,very fine, 50.00 @ 
20,000 Scotch Fir, 8 to 10 inches, 60.00 B 
5,000 Manetti Rose stocks, strong, $23 100, 18.00 @  “ 
5,000 Haughton Gooseberries, extra fine, 50,00 @  “ 
2,000 Balsam Firs, 5 to 7 feet, beautiful, 50.00 @ 100 
5,000 Scotch Fir, 1 foot, fine, 10.00 B * 
5,000 Austrian Pines, 12 to 18 inches, 12.00 g * 
1,000 Herbaceous Peesoies, assorted, 18.00 B * 
500 Yucea or Adam’s Needle, 2.50@doz. 18.00 @ “ 
1,000 Silver Maples, fine, 6 to 8 feet, 15.00 p 


10,000 Dwarf Pears, 25.00 B “ 


5,000“ ~— Cherries, extra, 15.00 B 
10.000 Stand. ~ = 15.00 id 


A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
Toledo, Ohio, Dee. 19, 1858, 1 








J. L. HURD & CO. 


DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants. 


Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines; 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R, Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are_ 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. lL. a ge & Co, 


[11)}lyr ‘oot of Second-st. 


A GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK, 
WORTH FROM % CENTS TO $100.00. 


UR new descriptive Catalogue of 60 octavo pages em- 
braces a larger collection and better variety of Stand- 
ard, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Books 
than that of any other bookselling establishment in the 
country ; also, contains greater inducements than ever 
before offered. Mailed free to any address. Send fora 


Catalogue. d 
EVANS & CO., Puvlishers, 


D. W. EVANS, . 
J. H. PRESTON, § [4]2w 677 Broadway, New York City. 








Powers, Threshers and 
Cleaners ! 


pins 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith's 
Smut Machines. D. O. & W. 8. PENFIELD, 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


SIRLGIN FOR SALE, 
With other Thoroughbred Shorthorns, 


THE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale, the first premium 
bull Sirloin, a bull calf, sired by Sirloin and three 
thoroughbreed Shorthorn cows, all of the first quality as 
Breeding Stock. ; 
The bull Sirloin was sired by imported Master Bellville, 
and was raised by Jacob Pierce of Ohio, He is now five 
years old, and his stock raised in Ohio and in this State 
are all considered superior, for their rapid growth, early 
maturity and quick fattening properties. 

This fine stock will be sold on reasonable terms for ap- 
proved paper, and a liberal time will be given for pay- 
nent. 

* iculars, address, L. Hl. Jones, Dexter. 
For further particulars, jodt SexTEr 
Dexter, November 20, 1858. [Tit 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


EF the most powerfuland most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. | i 
Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma- 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture ip 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
z00, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 
All necessary pp » 7 hoe and mode of us- 
ing, wi > given on application to 
ing, will be given 0 OM) BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 
or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [3] 


—— 


Fiorse 











INDEPENDENCE. 


HIS fine young improved Shorthorn bull will be kept 
for service during the season at the farm of the sub- 
scriber at Geddesburgh, about four miles from Ann Ar- 
bor, on the river road leading to Ypsilanti. 
Independence was two years old last 4th of July, is a 
deep red in color,beautifully proportioned, perfectly sound 
in every particular, and his pedigree shows him of a clear 
descent trom the best imported stock. (See Miehigan 
Farmer for 1859, No 1. Stock Register No. 73.) 
For further particulars inquire of E. M. DEFOREST, 
Geddesburgh, Dee., 15, 1859. [12]sw 


AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
FOR 1859. 


MONTHLY PAPER, of 32 large octavo pages de- 

voted exclusively to the subject of Stock-Growing. 
It is the only paper of the kind published in the United 
States, and the topics treated of are deeply interesting to 
evory owner of a domestic animal, whether living in the 
town or country. 

The Volume will commence with the first of January, 
1859, and the number will be issued promptly on the first 
of each month. It will be printed on fine, clear paper, 
with entirely new type; and each number will be illus- 
treted with Cuts of Animals, in the best style of art. Our 
motto is: GOOD PAPER, A LARGE CLIRCULA- 
TION, AND A SMALL PRICE INVARIABLY IN 
ADVANCE. 








TERMS: 
Single copes one year,........ soos $100 
Six copies, one years, ....... eo §=8500 
Clubs of ten copies, one year, ..., 80 ets. each 


Clubs of 25 or more copies, 1 yr. 75 cts each 
ger" An extra copy to the person sending us 15 or 
more nesnas at = cents each, 

Specimen Copies, Prospectuses, and Posters sent gratis | 
aan who wish to examine them or ge lubs of sub- | 
so att ws or get up clubs of sub- 

G2" All orders should be addressed to the “ Awert- 
CAN Stock Journat, No, 140 Fulton Street New York 
City. _ D. C. LINSLEY, 

A. 0. MOORE, Agent, Agricultural Book Publisher 
[5]}2w No, 140 Fulton Street, New York. 





SEEDS, SEEDS! 





FREsHh SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS’ 
. growth and warranted, Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Ph lip, Flour, Dutton, 


HE HORSE and HORSEMANSHIP 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES, 
By Henry WiiiAM HERBERT, 
Author of “ Frank Forrester’s Field Sports,” “ Fish and 
Fishing,” “The Complete Manual for Young 
portsmen,” ete. Third Edition. 
HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK 


ON 
THE HORSE OF AMERICA 

Is the most comprehensive and reliable work ever pub- 
lished on this most important and interesting subject. It 
affords a complete history of the Horse from the earliest 
ages; contains essays on Breeding, Feeding, Clothing and 
general management; a history and anecdotes of the 
most celebrated Race Horses; the gomegteee of imported 
Mares and Stallions; a survey of all the various breeds of 
Horses; descriptions, performances, etc., of celebrated 
Trotters; in brief, it is a perfect cade mecum, upon the 
subject, and whether for the breeder, the student, the 
farmer, or the general reader, an invaluable authority and 

uide. 
. It is issued in two superb imperial octavo volumes of 
1,200 pages, illustrated with stecl-graved ORIGINAL Por- 
TRAITs, from paintings and drawings by the most distin- 
guished artists, of the,following celebrated Horses, careful- 
ly printed on Inpu.. PAPER: 

SIR ARCILY, AMERICAN ECLIPSE, 


BLACK MARIA, BOSTON, 
LEXINGTON, PRYOR, 
LANTERN, POCAHONTAS, 
GLENCOE LADY SUFFOLK, 
STELLA, WHALEBONE, 
FASHION, FLORA TEMPLE, 


BLACK HAWK, ALICE GRAY, 
ETHAN ALLEN, &c. 
Embellished with Vignette Title Pages, from original 
designs by F. O. C. Dar.ey, finely engraved 
on steel by the most eminent Engravers 
including numerous FINE 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

Published by subscription. Price in embossed cloth 
and gilt, $10. Mailed or sent by Express, free of charge 
upon receipt of the price. 

This Magnificent Work should be in the possession of 
every gentleman interested in the breeding or Mantge- 
ment of the Horse. No work in any way equal has ever 
heretofore appeared from the press! 

“ A valuable and interesting work. No time or money 
has been spared to make it complete in all its depart- 
ments.” (Spirit of the Times. 

“This splendid work is everything that could be de- 
sired. It must become at once a standard authority on 
the subject.” [New England Farmer. 

“In point of elaborated and general thoroughness, it is 
said to surpass anything of a similar kind ever produced 
in Europe.” [Boston Post. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

W. A. TOWNSEND & Co., Publishers. 
[9]2w No. 377 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 
, (Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
ieee 2) Block, opposite the Peninsular 
ASQ “\ Bank, Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
33 Mich.,) respectfully announces 
to the publie generally that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various diseases of the Eye, 
with much success. Many cer- 
tificates and recommendations 
> might here be given, bnt such 
things are so common at this day, that it is deemed suffi- 
cient merely to say to those afflicted, COME AND SEF, 
H.’s treatment is the same as that practiced by the late 

Dr. George Bigelow. 13 


= civ WAC 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 
REPRINT OF THE BRITISH REVIEWS AND 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

L. Scott & Co., New York continue to publish the fol- 

lowing leading British Periodicals, viz: 

The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

North British Review, (Free Church.) 

The Westminister Review. (Liberal.) 
Blaeckwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 
eal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics form only one feature of their character. As 
organs of the most —— writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being in- 
dispensable to the scholar and professional man, while to 
the intelligent reader of every class they furnish &@ more 
correct and satisfactory record of the current literature 
of the day, throughout the world, than can possibly be 
obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES, 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from_ the British Pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, insomuch 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions, 








— 








TERMS. Per ann. 
For any one of the four Reviews..........-..+++++ $3,00 
For any two of the four Reviews..........-++.+++6+ 5,00 
For any three of the four Reviews 7,00 
For all four of the Reviews. .............ececeeeces 8,00 
POP BIGCKWOOR 6 MRGARING 6 o050000:y oct sescenssacces 8,00 
For Blackwood and one of the Reviews............ 5,00 
For Blackwood and two of the Reviews............ 7,00 


For Blackwood and three Reviews..............+6 
For Blackwood and the four Reviev 

Money current in the State where issued will be re- 
ceived at par. 





CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty flve per cent from the above pri- 
ces will be allowed to Clubs orderiug four or more copies 
of any one or more of the above works. Thus: Four 
copies of Blackwood or of one Review, will be sent to 
one address for $9; four copies of the four Revidws and 
Blackwood for $30, and so on, 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal towns and cities, these works will 
be delivered free of postage. When sent by mail, the 
postage to any part of th: United States will be but 
twenty four cents a year fur * Blackwood, ” and but four- 
teen cents a year for cach of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the flve Periodi- 
cals above named is $31 per annum, 

(ee Remittances should always be addressed, postage 


paid, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co. 
4t No. 54 Gold st. New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 
BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 

The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 

Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domesie Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being. in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 

FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis- 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. Inshort, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stoek, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every — and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each, The subscribers now have on hand, 

and make to order, best 

HAIR WATTRESSES. 
| Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer, 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


la by) ah Pal x a) x 
STOCK FOR SALE. 
THE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 
who continues to breed for cash or approved eredit at 
very reduced prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 
Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELL, 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cee. 1st, 1858, [S]tf 


HENRY E. DOWNER, 


Wood Engraver. 
No, 130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 


Fer eseyines of Agricultural Implements. Views of 
Buildings, Animal Portraiture, Machinery, Vig- 
nettes, Bill Heads, Business Cards, Stamps, Seals, &c., 

















Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Tue, Clover, Barley, 
Peas, &c., at PENFIELD’S, 
103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


&c., done on the shortest notice and in the best style of 
the art, at New York charges. Address 
HENRY E, DOWNER, Detroit, 





AYER’S PILLS. 


The following remedies are offered to 
the public as the best, most perfect, 
which the medical science can atford.— 
Ayer’s Catnartic Pitts have been 
prepared with the utmost skill which 
the medical profession of the age pos- 
sesses, and their effects show they have 
; virtues which surpass any combination 
of medicines hitherto known. Other preparations do 
more or less good; but this cures such dangerous com- 
| plaints so quick and so surely, as to prove an efficacy and 
| a power to uproot disease beyond anything which men 
| have known before. By removing the obstructions of the 
| internal organs and stimulating them into healthy action 
| they renovate the fountains of life and vigor, — health 
courses anew through the body, and the sick man ig 
well again. They are adapted to disease, and to disease 
only, for when taken by one in health they produce 
but little eflect. This is the perfection of medicine, It 
is antagonistic to disease, and no more. Tender children 
may take them withimpunity. If they are sick they will 
cure them, if they are well they will do them no harm. 

Give them to some patient who has been prostrated 
withbilious complaint; see his bent up, tottering form 
straighten with strength again; see his long-lost appetite 
return; see his clammy features blossom with health 
Give them to some suffere r whose foul blood has burst 
out in serofula till his skin is covered with sores: who 
stands, or sits, or lies in anguish. He has been drenched 
inside and out with every potion which ingenuity could 
suggest. Give him these Pitts, and mark the effect: sep 
the scabs fall from his body ; see the new, fair skin ‘that 
has grown under them; see the late leper that is cleam 
Give them to him whose angry humors have planted 
rheumatism in,his joints and bones; move him and he 
screeches with pain ; he too has been soaked through each 
muscle of his body with liniments and salyes; give him 
these Pix1s to purify his blood; they may not cure him, 
for, alas! there are cases which no mortal power can 
reach; but mark, he walks with erutches now, and now 
he walks alone; they have cured him. Give them to thp 
lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawing stomach 
has long ago eaten away every smile from his face and 
every muscle from his body. See his appetite return, and 
with it his health; see the new man. See her that wag 
radiant with health and loveliness blasted and too earl 
withering away ; want of exercise or mental anguish, 
some lurking disease, has deranged the internal organs of 
digestion, assimilation or secretion, till they do their offics 
ill. Her blood is vitiated, her health is gone. Give her 
these Pits to stimulate the vital principle into renewed 
vigor, to cast out the obstructions, and infuse a new vi 
tality into the blood. Now look again—the roses blossom 
on her cheek, and where lately sorrow sat joy bursts 
from gs? feature. See the sweet infant wasted with 
worms. Its wan, sickly features tell you without diss 
guise, and painfully distinct, that they are eating its life 
away. Its pinched up nose and ears, and restless sleep- 
ings, tell the dreadful truth in language which every mo- 
ther knows. Give it the Pris in large doses to swee 
these vile —- from the body. Now turn again a 
see the ruddy bloom of childhood. Is it nothing to dp 
these things? Nay, are they not the marvel of this age? 
And yet they are done around you every day. 

Have you the less serious symptoms of these distem- 
pore, they are the easier cured. Jaundice, Costiveness, 

leadache, Sideache, Heartburn, Foul Stomach, Naus 

Pain in the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, King’ 
Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred complaints all arise 
from the derangements which these Prius rapidly cure 
Take them perseveringly, and under the counsel of a good 
Physician if you can; if not, take them judiciously by 
such advice as we give you, and the distressing, dange» 
ous diseases they cure, which afflict so many of the hw 
man race, are cast out like the devils of old—they must 
burrow in the brutes and in the sea. Price 25 cents per 
box—® boxes for $1. 

Through a trial of many years and through every mm 
tion of civilized men, AyEn’s Currry PECTORAL has been 
found to afford more relief and to eure more cases of pube 
monary disease than any other remedy known to man- 
kind. Cases of apparently settled consumption have been 
cured by it, and thousands of sufferers who were deemed 
beyond the reach of human aid have been restored to 
their friends and usefulness, to sound health and the en» 
joyments of life, by this all-powerful antidote to diseases 
of the lungs and throat. 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


and for the relief consumptive in advanced stages of the 
disease. 





Consumptives, do not agg) until you have tried 
Ayer’s Cuerry Pecrora. It is made by one of the 
best medical chemists in the world, and its cures all 
around us bespeak the high merits of its virtues —Piéio- 
delphia Ledger. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 

PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CILEMIST, 


Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggitts 
every where. [2]4w 
~~ 
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DTROIT, MICH., No. 70 Woodward Avenue. 

CLEVELAND, O., corner of Superior and Seneca¥ebe. 

BUFFALO N. Y., corner of Main and Seneca-sts. 

ALBANY, N. Y., 438 and 448 Broadway. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 48 Clark Street. 
PRINCIPALS: 

H. B. BRYANT, H. D. STRATTON, J. H. GOLD- 

SMITH. 














DIRECTORS: 
Hon. K. 8. Bingham, E. B. Ward, Esq., 
Ifon, Z, Chandler, G. 8. Frost, Esq., 
Hon. Ira Mayhew, R. N. Rice, Esq., 
H. P. Baldwin,’ Esq., Cc. A. Trowbrides, Esq, 
Moses W. Field, Esq., G. V. N. Lothrop, Esq., 
C. Hl. Buhl, Esq., E. C. Walker, Esq. [1 


BLANCARD HOUSE 


BROADWAY & TWELFTH STes NEW YORK» 

THIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT ESTABLISH 
MENT is located in the mnst fashionable part of t 
City, on the highest posnt of view south of UNIO 
SRUARE, making it the most pleasant and healthful e- 
cation in the Great Metropolis. 

THE ROOMS are finely ventilated, well lighted, and 
many of them constructed in suits of Parlors and Cham- 
bers communicating with closets, baths, and gas, suitable 
for families, and parties travelling together, 

MANY LINES OF STAGES pass the door and the 
FOURTH AVENUE CARS run within one block, By 
which the lower (or business) port of the City is reached 
in eighteen minutes. 

THE HOUSE has been thoroughly renovated and me- 
furnished, and is now open for the reception of guests, 

THE APPOINTMENTS and ARRANGEMENTS 
throughout are extensive and liberal, and no extostion 
will be practiced or tolerated by the management, 

THE LARDER AND CELLARS will at all times be 
stocked with the best and our patrons are assured that ne 

yains or expense will be spared to make their stay at the 

LANCARD ITOUSE in all respeets agreeable, 

THE PRICES for full board at the Table d’Hote will 
be limited to Two Dollars per day. By the week at low- 
er rates, 

ROOMS will be let separately, if desired, and m 
served by the card, either in private parlors or at o 


nary. 
LOOMS WITHOUT BOARD, by the d week. 
MEALS sesved at all hours to prt Bef pled 
BLANCARD & MAC LELLAN. 
JOHN M. BLANCARD, late of the “ Pavillion” at New 
Brighton. 
C. J. MAC LELLAN, late of “Jones,” and “United 
States” Hotels, Philadelphia, [6]tf 


DRALNV TILE! ra 


E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at eARD 
PENFIELD’S, 103 Woodward avenue 























